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RELATING THE ENGLISH COURSE TO THE WORLD CRISIS 


II. THE SCHOOL AND THE SPIRIT OF 
DEMOCRACY 


By EDWIN GREENLAW 
The University of North Carolina 


Addison has a story about an upholsterer who neg- 
lected his shop in order to gossip about the doings of 
princes and politicians in Holland, Norway, Poland, 
Turkey, and other remote and to him unknown na- 
tions. He feasted on the hints found in the papers 
about “private intimations of measures taken by a cer- 
tain prince which time will bring to light”; he left his 
wife and children in poverty in order to pass his time, 
threadbare himself and almost starving, with “politi- 
cians of the bench” ; and at the end he draws from Ad- 
dison a rebuke for “those whose thoughts are so taken 
up with the affairs of the allies that they forget their 
customers.” Several conclusions may be drawn from 
the sketch, for example that Addison did not approve 
of the idea that upholsterers should bother their heads 
about politics, matters of state being proper to a spe- 
cial class, not to the people. Thus Addison was no true 
democrat. But the real trouble with the upholsterer 
was that he had an untrained mind, so that he had no 
power to organize and relate what he learned; his in- 
terest in affairs on the continent was no intelligent in- 
terest, just vulgar curiosity about great men. 

I have talked recently with two young men who in- 
terested me very much. One of them is in business, is 
making money, and is a fine type of American man- 
hood. I know him well, and he has often told me how 
much he regrets not having had a college education be- 
fore going into business. He is quite sincere in this; 
often one meets men who impress one with being, 
after all, rather proud of the job of having “made” 
themselves, so that their regrets for lacking college 
training somehow do not ring quite true. But my 
friend is not of this type. He is much interested in 
the war, but his interest, up to the time of our entry 
into it, was very like that of the spectator at an exciting 
ball game, while his anxiety, now that the United 
States is one of the belligerents, is that of the farmer 
who fears for his crop, or the broker who fears for 
his stocks. He is passionately loyal; he would like to 
go to the front and help “wipe Germany off the face 


of the map.” He is not at all the futile sort of fellow 
that Addison portrays in his upholsterer, yet there is 
a curious similarity. One feels a certain lack of depth, 
of balance, of understanding, in all that he says. The 
other young man is a college student. He tells me that 
he has never until recently taken any interest in what 
is going on in the world, that he has never read the 
papers, that he is interested only in books, and that he 
is going to be a teacher. Like my other friend, he is 
an admirable man, of high intelligence. He wrote a 
beautiful essay about the evils of war and the neces- 
sity for peace,—all that he said in the essay was very 
true and very lofty, and the logic was impeccable, but 
it had no more relation to the facts of life as life is 
being lived here on earth than if he had been a visitor 
from another planet. The one man lives in the pres- 
ent but cannot see the present because his intellectual 
life is not grounded in the past; the other lives in a 
dream-world and has no power to co-ordinate the phi- 
losophy that he derives from books with the philoso- 
phy that is being hammered out in blood and iron un- 
der our eyes. 

Now it seems to me that it is the duty of schools and 
colleges to weld these two men into one. We have been 
hearing much, of late, about bringing the school into 
more intimate relation with life. This is a very good 
But we must be careful to go about it in the 
right way. We do not bring the school into relation 
with life by neglecting, for example, Addison’s sketch 
about the upholsterer, with all that it means, in order 
to devote our time to the Literary Digest and the Re- 
view of Reviews, excellent as these journals are. Ad- 
dison has an essay about Louis XIV that is as good a 
commentary on the futility of the lust for a place in 
the sun as one can find anywhere, and ‘if one wishes to 
make clear to himself the emptiness of Germany’s 
ambition he can do it in no better way than through 
the study of the Trojan Women of Euripides, just as 
if he wishes to gain an idea of what the Kaiser will 
suffer, soon or late, when his deeds come home to him, 
he will find it all portrayed in Macbeth. Of course 
one may find these things also in books of our own 
time, in Barbusse’s Under Fire, for example, or in Rol- 
land’s Above the Conflict, or in Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through. But I do not think that one can get at the 
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real significance of these recent books unless he also 
knows such books of the past as I named a moment 
ago, just as I do not believe that any thoughtful man 
can be satisfied with the mere external record of bat- 
tles and armies in the present war, and with his own 
guesses about what the facts mean, until he sees the 
conflict in the light of the eternal struggle between 
Prussianism, “the intolerable Thing of which the 
masters of Germany have shown us the ugly face,” 
and humanity. 

All this means that school and college cannot live 
in a world remote from the life of today, the trouble 
with the second of my two friends, nor can it live 
solely in the present, neglectful of the fact that the 
roots of the present penetrate deeply the mould of 
the past. It means that no arbitrary or mechanical 
linking of the school with the world today will an- 
swer. To throw away Shakespeare and to substitute 
* as the 
prospectus of one periodical widely used in high 
schools has it, is foolish. To throw aside the classics 


“the English language as it is written today,’ 


and substitute home economics and dress-making and 
shorthand is equally foolish. But it also means, and 
this is the great truth that is becoming clearer to us 


every day, that the incantation theory of education has, 


gone forever. By the incantation theory I mean that 
conception of school and college that regards the train- 
ing given by them as a sort of magic, a talisman to 
unlock closed doors, the theory that if a boy “goes 
through” an education, or, to speak more accurately, 
lets what is called an education go through him, he 
may forget all that he memorized and yet somehow 
find in his sheepskin a formula for success. The 
soldier wanted Horatio to speak to the ghost because 
he was a “scholar” and knew Latin, Latin being a 
charm through which evil spirits might be exorcised, 
but Horatio, and poor Hamlet too, found that there 
were more things in heaven and earth than the schools 
had taught, despite their fostering of habits of taking 
notes. 
II 

Thus far I have sought to show, first, that the un- 
trained mind, confused by the phenomena of life, sees 
only material for speculation and gossip, and lacks 
power of intelligent interpretation; second, that mere 
“education” in the sense of a magic formula for suc- 
cess, or of mental discipline, something apart from life, 
is inadequate to present needs; and, third, that a mere- 
ly mechanical co-ordination of the school with life, 
such, for instance, as is sought through vocational 
training, is based on a conception of education as 
erroneous as any medieval ascetic conception in its 
wildest form. The relation between school and life 





must never be lost sight of for a moment, but this re- 
lation is neither theoretical nor factitious; it is or- 
ganic. Let us consider some of the ways through 
which this organic relationship may be established. 

We shall be helped if we open our eyes to what is 
going on in America today. It is nothing else than the 
complete reorganization of the nation’s life, so that a 
new unity, never before attained by us, is to result. 
The motives back of this reorganization are two-fold. 
First, there is the physical preparation involved in a 
military offensiv. to be conducted on a stupendous 
scale. To meet this not only armies and ships are 
necessary, but organization of our entire material re- 
sources. This is a war of nations, not of armies. Sec- 
ond, the reorganization is also spiritual, that is, the 
impulse directing America’s part in the war is not 
hatred for Germany, not even fear lest we may be 
crushed if we do not strike first, but the sublimest 
idealism, a willingness to throw the full might of the 
nation into the struggle in order to win a new victory 
for democracy everywhere in the world. In other 
words, we are to fight not with the sword alone but 
with the spirit. Milton expresses it in the line, re- 
ferring to the hosts of Satan, 


3reathing united force with fixed thought. 


Notice the words: the intensity of fixed thought and 
purpose gives them power, not their brute strength; 
this spiritual power is more terrible through their 
unity,—they are become “united force”; while the 
word “breathing” further carries out this idea of a 
force not to be measured in terms of shot and shell 
and high explosives. It is the same thought that Mil- 
ton has in mind a moment later when he tells us that 
the huge fabric of Pandemonium, the great hall in 
which the consultation was to be held, the outward 
and visible manifestation of the demonic spirit, rose 
out of the earth like an exhalation, with the sound of 
dulcet symphonies. In each case the poet refers to 
music to deepen this impression of a power that tran- 
scends physical strength: the hosts march to the sound 


Of flutes and soft recorders—such as raised 

To height of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle, and instead of rage 

Deliberate valor breathed, firm, and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds,— 


while for the building of Pandemonium there was 
prepared 
within the ground 
A various mould, and from the boiling cells 
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By strange conveyance filled each hollow nook; 
As in an organ, from one blast of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes. 


Such spiritual unity, born in hell,— 


devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds,— 


has of late been transferred to Berlin. The strength 
of Satan, now as then, consists in this unity and clar- 
ity of purpose. It can be met and overcome only 
through a similar organization of the spirit of free 
peoples, finding expression in a force that breathes 
through the lives of men, and rising like an exhalation 
to a new fabric which is to symbolize a new freedom 
for the nations. 

Now what gives unity and effectiveness t6 all the 
activities that are involved in this reorganization of 
the nation’s soul is that all eyes are fixed on the ob- 
jective. The girls’ canning clubs, the school gardens, 
the knitting parties, as well as the co-operation prom- 
ised and given by great business organizations, or the 
response to great “drives” in behalf of the Red Cross 
or of Liberty Bonds or of Food Conservation,—all 
these activities and others like them would be of no 
avail unless given “united force” through unified 
aims. The nation has become a great school. Even 
stamp-cancelling machines are being used to drive 
home to every man and woman who opens a letter the 
lesson that to win the war something more than armies 
and ships are needed. Why not apply the principle, 
at least for the duration of the war, to the school? 


III 

An obvious application of the principle is, of course, 
through the use of such material as may be found in 
the various leaflets sent out by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the Committee on Public Information, and other 
similar organizations. Lessons on community and 
national life, on the application of science and com- 
merce to war and international communication, sug- 
gestions as to opportunities for teachers of history, 
are supplied through these agencies for the use of 
schools. Within the regular curriculum, also, various 
changes in point of view are inevitable. For example, 


the teaching of the American Revolution, of our re- . 


lations to England and France through our history, or 
of American literature, will gain greatly in interest 
and point by reason of what we are now going through. 
But I think that we may make our work even more 
effective by carrying the principle a step farther. 

For example, the outstanding event of the past 
month, for Americans at least, is President Wilson’s 
address to Congress on January eighth, in which we 
find under fourteen heads a statement of the princi- 





ples for which we are at war. This address has been 
called by influential Englishmen a new Magna Charta. 
It must be studied by every thoughtful citizen, and it 
is the duty of schools and colleges not only to see that 
it is studied but that it is brought into organic rela- 
tions with the work in which schools and colleges find 
their reason for being. Thus, the class in American 
history may well abandon its regular course in order 
to compare Magna Charta, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and this message in their historical rela- 
tions. This will enable the teacher to approach his 
subject from a new and interesting angle. There is 
vast difference between memorizing facts about Mag- 
na Charta and the Declaration out of a text book for 
purposes of an examination and studying them in re- 
lation to this new state paper. The past is made real, 
the present crisis is seen to be a chapter of history in 
the making, and the work of the school is co-ordinated 
with life in an organic, not a factitious sense. 

The opportunity of the teacher of English is even 
greater. Let the regular course of study be forgotten 
for a time, likewise the distinction between the study 
of literature and the practice of composition. Then 
let the message of January 8 be assigned for reading 
and discussion in an introductory lesson, the object 
being to fix in mind the main points. Following this, 
let the two passages that deal with Russia, with one 
short connecting passage, be singled out for intensive 
study. Here is the material: 


There is, moreover, a voice calling for these definitions of 
principle and of purpose which is, it seems to me, more thrill- 
ing and more compelling than any of the many moving voices 
with which the troubled air of the world is filled. It is the 
voice of the Russian people. They are prostrate and all but 
helpless, it would seem, before the grim power of Germany, 
which has hitherto known no relenting and no pity. Their 
power, apparently, is shattered. And yet their soul is not sub- 
servient. They will not yield either in principle or in action. 
Their conception of what is right, of what it is humane 
and honorable for them to accept, has been stated with a frank- 
ness, a largeness of view, a generosity of spirit and’ a uni- 
versal human sympathy which must challenge the admiration 
of every friend of mankind, and they have refused to com- 
pound their ideals or desert others that they may themselves 
be safe. They call to us to say what it is that we desire, in 
what, if in anything, our purpose and our spirit differ from 
theirs, and I believe that the people of the United States wouid 
wish me to respond, with utter simplicity and frankness. 
Whether their present leaders believe it or not, it is our heart- 
felt desire and hope that some way may be opened whereby 
we may be privileged to assist the people of Russia to attain 
their utmost hope of liberty and ordered peace....... 
What we demand in this war, therefore, is nothing peculiar 
to ourselves. It is that the world be made fit and safe to live 
in; and particularly that it be made safe for every peace-lov- 
ing nation, which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, 
determine its own institutions, be assured of justice and fair 
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dealing by the other peoples of the world as against force and 
selfish aggression. All the peoples of the world are in effect 
partners in this interest, and for our own part we see very 
clearly that unless justice be done to others it will not be 
done to us. The program of the world’s peace, therefore, is 
our program; and that program, the only possible program, as 
Fe 2 ee ee oe 
VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a set- 
tlement of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best 
and freest co-operation of the other nations of the world in 
obtaining for her an unhampered and unembarrassed opportu- 
nity for the independent determifiation of her own political 
development and national policy and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into the society of free nations under institutions of 
her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance also 
of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. The 
treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months 
to come will be the acid test of their good will, of their com- 
prehension of her needs as distinguished from their own in- 
terests, and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 
This material may be studied in accordance with 
some such plan as the following. The suggestions 
and references are illustrative only; they may be ex- 
panded or condensed to suit the needs of the teacher. 
Sut the point to be observed is that, beginning with 
the message itself and with the study, through news- 
papers and magazines, of so much of present condi- 
tions as may be necessary, the purpose of the work 
with this class is to relate Russia’s struggle for lib- 
erty, and America’s relations to that struggle, to past 
history, past literature, the whole age-long story of 
the struggle of man against tyranny and oppression. 
The story is to be apprehended with the imagination 
as well as intellectually ; the result of the study is to be 
a release of the imagination for every pupil who takes 
part in it. From the standpoint of the school curricu- 
lum, pupils will know more about history and litera- 
ture at the conclusion of such a study than if they re- 
cited lessons according to a fixed course; from the 
standpoint of good citizenship, which the school is re- 
quired by its very constitution to foster, lessons will be 
learned in a way impossible through conventional 
methods ; and so the school, brought into organic rela- 
tion with life, will help in that awakening of the soul 
of a democracy of which I spoke earlier in this paper. 
Suggestions for study. I. Historical background. 1. Find 
out (a) actual conditions in Russia leading to the revolution 
of 1917. (b) The history of New Russia to the present time. 
(c) Present conditions in the government and among the 
people. (d) The history of the peace negotiations between 
Russia and Germany during the last few weeks. (e) The re- 
of Poland to the whole matter. 2. Difficulties at- 
tending the establishment of a free government among a peo- 
ple not closely united: (a) The critical period in American 
history (on this see Fiske, The Critical Period.) (b) The 
French Revolution. (c) Mcxico in recent years, with Presi- 


dent Wilson’s policy thereto. (d) How the United States has 
dealt with Cuba and with the Philippines. 
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II. The background in literature. 1. The people and the 
tyrant. (a) What is the relation, if any, of the common 
people to tyranny and the overthrow of tyrants as shown 
by Shakespeare in Richard I], Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Corio- 
lanus? (b) Small or weak nations and their conquerors or 
oppressors. On this see, for example, Milton’s sonnet on 
Piedmont, Sheridan’s speech on the partition of Polan:l; 
Wordsworth on the Convention of Cintro; Byron’s relations 
to Greece; the indictment of George III by the American 
revolutionists; Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, on Napoleon. 
(c) The nature of the tyrant: Shelley’s Ozymandias, Brown- 
ing’s Instans Tyrannus, Byron’s Chillon. With the last, com- 
pare Kriltsov’s story, in Tolstoy’s Resurrection, book III, 
chapter vi. (d) The Russian tyranny: Tolstoy, Kropotkin 
(Memoirs of a Revolutionist); Conrad (Under Western 
Eyes); one of the collections of Russian short stories; such 
American books as Mary Antin’s Promised Land. 


2. The ,value of the common man. With Shakespeare’s 
delineation of the mob in Julius Caesar and Coriolanus com- 
pare the dawn of a new conception in Gray’s Elegy, in the 
poems of Burns and Wordsworth, etc. The Golden Treasury 
and other anthologies will supply much material. Use also 
the Declaration of Independence. Connect with references 
to Russian literature and life as given above. 


3. The spirit of liberty. On this see Milton’s sonnets ard 
his prose, especially Areopagitica and the Second Defense. 
See also poems by Wordsworth, Byron, and others in the 
Golden Treasury. Browning’s Italian in England, Byron’s 
relations to Greece, Wordsworth’s Extinction of the Venetian 
Republic, etc., further connect this topic with what has pre- 
ceded; they also make vivid the position of some of these 
nations in the present war. With all this bring in Burke’s 
analysis of the spirit of liberty in the American colonies as set 
forth in his Conciliation speech. On the difficulties incident 
to the establishment of free government in Russia compare 
the French Revolution, affairs in Mexico, and see the very 
important explanation, in allegorical form, in Macaulay’s es- 
say on Milton (“Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy,” etc). 
There is also an interesting passage in Cowper’s Task, book V. 
On the checks or restraints which correct the impulse to un- 
governed “pursuit of happiness,” see Wordsworth’s Ode to 
Duty and Happy Warrior. 

All these studies should culminate in the effort to realize 
through the feelings and the imagination, the significance of 
what is going on in Russia. The following steps may be 
taken: 


1. Examine the meaning of Emerson’s saying: “America 
is another word for Opportunity.” In particular, how has it 
been applied by immigrants from Russia and other parts of 
Europe? Mary Antin’s Promised Land, already referred to, 
will help to make the matter clear. 2. Find pictures illustrat- 
ing Russian peasant life, etc. These may be found in maga- 
zines, such as Asia. A collection may be made for the schocl 
lantern, or they may be mounted and placed in the library. 
3. Selections from Russian short stories, from books of 
travel, and from such books as Kropotkin’s Memoirs, will give 
further material. 4. Programs should be arranged by groups 
in the class for presentation to the class. These should rep- 
resent various phases of the study as outlined above, per- 
haps grouped about the two central ideas: democracy as a 
means for realizing the life of the common man, and Ameri- 
ca’s program to “make the world safe for democracy.” Selec- 
tions from these programs may be made for presentation to 
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the community, perhaps under the auspices of the Red Cross 
Chapter, and will constitute one part of the expression, or ac- 
tion, in which the studies of the class-room should culminate. 
5. Finally, use should be made of the impulse to imaginative 
expression, through verse or simple dramatic presentation, 
that should follow such a course as is here outlined. For ex- 
ample, a pageant of liberty, with scenes showing the heroes 
of the American revolution (see Emerson’s Concord Hymn), 
Belgium, Russia, etc., may be written and presented by the 
class. For valuable suggestions on how to prepare and pre- 
sent such work, see a bulletin on community pageants, by 
Professor A. Vermont, in the series of special bulletins pub- 
lished by the University of North Carolina. And the quick- 
ened sympathies aroused by all this study will also seek ex- 
pression either through co-operation with the Junior Red 
Cross in some form of service through sacrifice or throug! 
direct contribution of money or garments to children of the 
revolution who are suffering while democracy is struggling 
to be born. 


By way of summary, I set down the following 
notes : 

1. No formal lessons are assigned; groups of stu- 
dents are set free to work on the various topics out- 
lined above. They will find a great deal more material 
than is named here. Thus the community spirit and 
also the spirit of research are released. 








2. The study is for a definite purpose, and this pur- 
pose is something larger than preparation for an ex- 
amination. Yet a greater amount of the literature 
and history required for admission to college will be 
studied, and will be mastered, than can be secured in 
any other way. 

3. Composition comes naturally into play in con- 
nection with the self-expression through oral and writ- 
ten reports, essays, and even imaginative interpreta- 
tion. 


4. Community spirit is fostered: (a) through the 
method of study; (b) through expression in the pub- 
lic program; (c) through action (Red Cross activities, 
etc.); (d) through a deepened sense of the brother- 
hood of men and nations. 


5. Through this suspension of the fixed course of 
study and a new mode of approach, interest is stimu- 
lated and a practical demonstration is afforded of the 
infinite possibilities of the school in the present crisis 
and in the new democracy that is certain to issue, in 
America and throughout the world, after the conflict 
1S Over. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Il. PLANNING THE COURSE 


By GEORGE HOWE 
The University of North Carolina 


The course in Latin in the various high schools of 
the State is for the most part uniform. It has been 
formulated out of the long experience not only of the 
local schools and colleges but also of the schools and 
colleges of the other states. What it cénsists of is there- 
fore common knowledge. Teachers of Latin every- 
where take it for granted and accept it as the best that 
can be devised. It is not our purpose here to question 
the wisdom of the course so uniformly adopted, but 
rather, accepting it, to examine the attitude of the 
teacher towards it, to discuss the things it is designed 
to accomplish, and to map out a plan whereby these 
things may be realized. 

The uniformity of the course and the general ac- 
ceptance it receives are from almost every point of 
view advantageous to the teacher, to the pupil, to the 
school and the college. But in one respect at least they 
produce an undesirable result. The very acceptance 
of the established plan tends to render the teacher in- 
different to its purpose and careless of the order and 
the harmony of its parts. To the teacher assigned the 
second year of Latin too often there exists only the 


second year of Latin. He knows that there is a first 
year and a third and a fourth, but these other years are 
the business of some one else and have only the slight- 
est relation to his own work. He may find fault with 
the preparation of the pupils placed under his care, but 
he concludes that that is none of his business and that 
he must make the best of it. He does not realize, it 
may be, that he is assuming knowledge on the part of 
his pupils which it was not the province of the previous 
year to give them, and he may be laying up confusion 
for the years to follow by omitting what is essential 
to the progress of the higher classes. Even when 
one teacher has charge of all four classes in Latin, too 
often he fails to differentiate sharply enough the vari- 
ous stages of the work, confusing the material he gives 
the third-year class with that which he gives the class 
of beginners. 

In many schools Latin is not the work of a specialist 
but is one of a number of subjects taught by one and 
the same teacher. In this case much worse confusion 
may result. The responsibility for what a given year’s 
work shall cover is often shifted completely, for want 
of a better way to determine it, to the book in use, and 
it is taken for granted that the amount of drill which 
the book provides on a particular topic will be ade- 
quate in any and all circumstances. Each lesson be- 
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comes the task of a single day and its relation to the 
lessons of other days receives only the slightest con- 
sideration. 

The whole curriculum of Latin should of course be 
a steady and gradual progression from beginning to 
end. As a preliminary consideration to the outlining 
of such a progression the general purposes of the 
course as a whole need definition. Reference is not 
made, it must be repeated, to the reasons which justify 
the study of Latin. As has been said, they are as- 
sumed for the present discussion. The question is not 
why we are teaching Latin, but rather what we are 
trying to accomplish in the Latin course. 

What is the end and aim of the course in Latin? 
The average teacher answers only too frequently: the 
the college entrance requirements. In one sense this 
is true, but it is not more true than it would be to say 
that the end and aim of first-year Latin is promotion 
to second-year Latin. For the passing from high 
school to college is merely promotion to the next 
higher grade. There should be no wider gulf between 
the two than between any two years of the school cur- 
riculum. Yet for some reason we are often frightened 
by the bugbear of the college entrance requirements, 
and in the panic that ensues we hurry and drive our 
classes at a speed which they are wholly incapable of 
maintaining. Haste, carelessness, lack of precision 
and thoroughness, dislike of the subject, discourage- 
ment,—in a word, poor preparation is the result of 
this point of view. And as an explanation of the poor 
preparation it is urged that the college requires so 
much more than the school can do, and that therefore 
hurry and haste are absolutely necessary. It will be 
demonstrated later that with thorough teaching a 
four-year course can not only meet the college en- 
trance requirements but can accomplish a great deal 
more than they demand. Good teaching is the surest 
way to meet entrance requirements. If one is taught 
to read Latin thoroughly well and easily, how much 
is one really disturbed by the prescription of fifty or 
of one hundred or even of five hundred pages of 
Latin? 

It is to be noticed, further, that this emphasis on 
college entrance requirements concentrates the atten- 
tion on that small group of pupils who are getting ready 
for college to the exclusion of the much larger group 
who will not go to college. This is fair neither to the 
pupils nor to the subject. If discrimination is to be 
made, surely it should be made in favor of the larger 
group rather than of the smaller. Many have sought 
to solve the difficulty by pronouncing Latin to be a sub- 
ject intended only for those who are preparing for 
college and by discouraging others from pursuing it. 


While it is true that some pupils have no capacity for 
foreign language study, a little thought will make it 
evident that such a weeding out of the unfit cannot 
justly be based on the opportunity or the lack of op- 
portunity the individual enjoys of continuing his train- 
ing beyond the limits of the high school. If Latin 
has no other merit than that of being a means to enter 
college, it should be dropped from the curriculum. It 
would be the height of absurdity to declare that this 
is its sole merit. The truth of the matter is, the as- 
sumption that the college requirements make necessary 
a discrimination is false. This becomes evident the 
moment we begin to look on the course as a whole 
and to plan it for itself and not for that terrifying 
passage from high school to college. 

The aim of the high school course is not the college 
entrance requirements. 

The aim may be stated to be a complex of a number 
of purposes—the cultivation of the ability to analyze 
language, of the ability to translate, the familiarity 
with life and thought that differ from our own, the 
development of facility and power in the use of our 
own language, the laying of a solid foundation for 
the mastery of other languages, that indefinable but in- 
estimably valuable thing we call culture, which cannot 
exist apart from a knowledge of the past. 

Nor do these purposes exhaust the function of Latin 
in the curriculum. They have to do only with the 
acquisition on the part of the student of certain kinds 
of knowledge and with the forming of a certain point 
of view. To complete the list, others, and quite im- 
portant ones too, are to be added: training in accurate 
observation, the cultivation of clear thinking, practice 
in reasoning from the particular to the general, etc. 

At first thought it would seem impossible to achieve 
so many and so varied objects by any plan of progres- 
sion one might devise. But if we will shift our ground, 
we shall see that all these ends are to be reached by 
one and only one approach, namely, the mastery of 
Latin. From that will follow all the rest as the night 
the day, the degree of attainment of particular objects 
depending on the degree of ability in the student. To 
know the language is to be able to read it; to be able 
to read it is to acquire an interest in its literature 
which will inspire the reading of it; to read the liter- 
ature will bring that familiarity with the life and 
thought of another people and of another age which is 
essential to the equipment of an educated man. And 
the process involved will afford that training in cor- 
rect habits of thinking which is often magnified—and 
wrongly so—into the sole advantage to be derived 
from the study of Latin. 

The mastery of Latin, then, is the end and aim of 














the course. And the more fully we realize that this 
is the immediate goal we are seeking to attain, that 
this is the important business of all of us who teach 
the subject, the more likely we are to accomplish the 
ultimate purp@ses as well. Above all, we shall then 
guard ourselves against the many pitfalls that beset 
us—the substituting of side issues for the main task, 
the veering off from the main road into seemingly 
more pleasant bypaths, the attempt to reduce a difficult 
worthy subject-matter to an easy worthless waste of 
time. Latin is hard—that is one of its educational 
merits—and our business is to show our pupils how to 
overcome the difficulties. Further, it should be borne 
in mind that it is not the difficulty of a subject which 
kills a student’s interest in it; rather, it is the continual 
dodging of the difficulty, the want of thoroughness, 
the carelessness in observation and in reasoning, the 
uncertainty as to the material, in short, the slipshod 
work, which renders a subject unattractive and hope- 
less to pupil and teacher alike. 

Such being the general purpose of the whole, we 
next plan the means to its accomplishment. Including 
the college part of the course six years are devoted to 
it. It is all one continuous scheme, we are to remem- 
ber, broken not so much by change of subject or 
of teacher as by the extraneous circumstance of vaca- 
tions. Four of the six years—quite the most import- 
ant four—are allotted to the high school. Long ex- 
perience has subdivided these four as follows: 

1. Beginners’ book. 

2. Reader preparatory to Caesar and Caesar. 

3. Caesar and Cicero. 

4. Vergil. 

As has been said, the present discussion assumes this 
traditional course. It is true that questions as to 
time and as to authors are important, but they are be- 
side the present point. It may be observed, however, 
that any worthy substitutes for the authors named 
find general acceptance. Such are Nepos for Caesar, 
Sallust for Cicero, and Ovid for Vergil. If but three 
years can be given to the course in Latin, it is obvious 
that the amount of text which can be intensively 
studied will be considerably less than that stipulated 
for entrance to college. But even in this case, the 
principle holds good that quality is more to be desired 
than quantity, and that thoroughness in every stage 
will go much farther towards satisfying the full re- 
quirement than hurry accompanied by lack of thor- 
oughness. 

As the whole course has a definite aim, so each of 
its four stages should have a definite aim. What are 
we trying to accomplish in each of the four stages? 
A number of answers varying in details might be given 
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to this question, but all answers which are built upon 
the essential principle of gradual progress through- 
out the whole curriculum will contain certain com- 
mon factors that admit of definite statement. The 
process of learning a language is a complex one. This 
or that detail is not a separate or detached thing to be 
acquired today and set aside for future reference. 
Rather, each new principle is in constant and increas- 
ing operation every day. Indirect discourse, for ex- 
ample, cannot be postponed to the third year, because 
without it we cannot read even the exercises of the 
first year; or, having made it a main purpose of the 
first year, we cannot then set it aside, so to speak, be- 
cause it is in the years that follow that its first real 
application is made. There is an inevitable overlap- 
ping at all stages of the process. If we seek the aim 
of each year’s course in such detail, we reach only con- 
fusion. We must seek the aim elsewhere. F 

The material with which we deal may be divided 
into three general categories—forms, syntax, content. 
The general progress of the curriculum should be 
from forms through syntax to content. Of course, it 
is not meant that these categories should be kept sep- 
arate. Indeed, they cannot be. But if such a logical 
development of the subject is borne in mind, we can 
then discover the several matters which should receive 
greatest emphasis at each stage. This may be made 
plain by pointing out the absurdity of dwelling upon 
the content of the sentences in the beginner’s book, or 
the equal absurdity of reading Vergil without a knowl- 
edge of forms and syntax. 

From this point of view we may state that the aims 
of each of the four years are as follows: 

1. The aim of the first-year course is the mastery of 
inflections and of the more common principles of syn- 
tax, and the acquisition of a small working vocabu- 
lary. The pupil promoted from this work to that of 
the second year without such knowledge is seriously 
handicapped at the very outset and will prove an ob- 
stacle to the progress of the more advanced classes. It 
will be observed that in the first course we are con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the first two categories, 
forms and syntax, and that the greatest emphasis has 
been thrown on the forms. The chief difficulty in 
beginning Latin is getting over from an uninflected lan- 
guage to an inflected language. The general princi- 
ples of syntax, such as agreement, are the same for 
both languages, and we pursue the matter only far 
enough to lay a broad foundation on which to build 
the structure of idiom. 

The work of the next three years—or of the next 
five if we include the years in college—takes in all 
three categories and has certain larger aims in com- 
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mon. These are the gradually decreasing drills on 
forms, the widening of the scope of syntax and its 
application to continuous Latin, the extension of the 
vocabulary, the art of translation, the understanding 
and the appreciation of the subject matter. But again 
certain particular matters may be singled out to receive 
special emphasis. 

2. In the second year the grammar drill will include 
a constant review of the forms and will emphasize the 
syntax of cases. Other principles, such as indirect 
discourse and the use of moods and tenses, are of 
course not to be neglected. In fact, they necessarily 
cannot be neglected if the matter read is to be under- 
stood. But it could well be made the special aim of 
this section of the course to see to it that no pupil re- 
mains in ignorance of the more elementary matters of 
Latin grammar while the foundation is being gradually 
laid for the fuller study of the more difficult principles. 
In translation, consistently with the drill on case use, 
the emphasis may be thrown on the study of the equiv- 
alents in English of case meaning. One of the greatest 
stumbling blocks to the average pupil is Latin word 
order: no better text than Caesar can be found for 
the study of this phase of the subject. Here begins 
also the analysis of the matter read. Caesar offers a 
fruitful field for the study of Roman military institu- 
tions, of ancient geography, and of the primitive cus- 
toms of the early inhabitants of Europe. How all 
these things can be woven into the course will be 
shown later. 

3. In the third year the grammar work will now be 
free to throw the main emphasis upon the syntax of 
verbs. Clause and sentence structure will receive 
more attention than case use. Translation assumes 
broader proportions, and exercises are framed to pro- 
vide practice in exact and in free translation and in 
paraphrasing. The fine distinctions in shades of 
meaning conveyed by particles and by variations from 
normal word order can be insisted upon. The form of 
the Latin oration, Roman legal and political institu- 
tions, historical allusions are interesting themes for 
lessons in content. 

4. The student with his greater maturity and his 
thorough knowledge of all the fundamental principles 
of grammar is now ready to be confronted with the 
peculiarities and the licenses of poetry. One shrinks 
from obscuring the charm of the Aeneid beneath 
grammatical analysis, and if the work of the preced- 
ing years has been well done, one is justified in paus- 
ing only over that which is peculiar to poetic usage. 
The main emphasis should rather fall upon delicacies 
of translation and upon subject-matter. The story, 
the mythology, the epic form should receive at- 


tention. This course gives the first opportunity, also, 
for the study of meter, so radically different in princi- 
ple from our own. 

These outlines are merely suggestions. Experience 
will constantly modify and improve Whatever plan is 
adopted. No hard and fast rule should be laid down, 
since circumstances alter cases. But a plan which 
fails to map out at the start the direction the course is 
to take is foredoomed to failure. And it cannot be 
repeated too often that most of the difficulties en- 
countered will on examination be found to be due to 
a serious lack of thoroughness at some stage of the 
process. As soon as such weakness is disclosed, a 
remedy should be sought and applied at once. Some 
pupils, of course, are incapable of mastering language, 
but it is a safe general rule that the responsibility for 
slipshod work lies with the teacher rather than with 
the pupil. Let us frankly examine our own work and 
conscientiously eradicate our own shortcomings. 





CHILD WELFARE WORK IN IOWA 


One of the most significant advances in recent years 
in welfare work for children is the establishment of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, established 
on a graduate basis at the University of Iowa. “Its 
functions will be to call the attention of the State and 
ultimately of the country at large to the possibilities 
and the methods of the conservation of normal boys 
and girls and to make a conscious effort to raise to a 
higher degree of efficiency those who are now consid- 
ered normal.” It will collaborate with the College of 
Medicine for the study of “preventive diseases, nu- 
trition, hygiene, and, later, speech defects,” with the 
College of Dentistry, with the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science for Surveys, with the 
Departments of Home Economics, with the Depart- 
ment of Psychology for mental tests and analyses. A 
clinic for the mental and physical examination of chil- 
dren will be operated at the University. Both research 
and the dissemination of knowledge through bulletins 
and study classes will be carried out.—H. W. C. 





There is only one cure for the evils which newly 
acquired freedom produces ; and that cure is freedom. 
When a prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot bear 
the light of day; he is unable to discriminate colors, 
or recognize faces. But the remedy is, not to remand 
him into his dungeon, but to accustom him to the rays 
of the sun. The blaze of truth and liberty may at first 
dazzle and bewilder nations which have become half 
blind in the house of bondage. But let them gaze on, 
and they will soon be able to bear it—Macau ay. 
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TENDENCIES AND NEEDS IN. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


TEACHER-TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


One of the many recent bulletins of the United 
States Bureau of Education is the one on Vocational 
Teachers for Secondary Schools containing a discus- 
sion therewith of what the land-grant colleges are 
doing to prepare such teachers. It is designated Bul- 
letin 1917, No. 38, and was prepared by Chester D. 
Jarvis, the United States specialist in agricultural edu- 
cation. 

Without questioning it assumes that there is need 
for teachers of agriculture, mechanical arts, and home 
economics to be trained not only in subject matter but 
as well in the principles and methods of teaching. It 
is largely a resume of an investigation to determine 
exactly how much effort the land-grant colleges are 
making to meet local needs in the way of prepared 
teachers of vocational subjects. The method of ar- 
riving at the facts was by the use of a questionnaire, 
private correspondence, and a careful checking of 
results by the institutions themselves before the ma- 
terial was published. The figures and statements are, 
therefore, fully reliable. 

The registration requirements for enrollment in the 
special teacher-training courses, together with certain 
data concerning the students and the number of in- 
structors is valuable and interesting information. 

As to the number of high school units required for 
admission to these land-grant colleges: 

One institution requires 10 units (Mississippi). 

One institution requires 11 units (N. C. A. & E.). 

Ten institutions require 14 units. 

Two institutions require 1414 units. 

Twenty-five institutions require 15 units. 

One institution requires 16 units (Florida). 

In the number of years of college training required 
before registration for teacher-training courses is al- 
lowed, the facts are: 


Two institutions require none (Mississippi ahd Ok- 


lahoma). 

Six institutions require 1 year. 

Thirty institutions require 2 years. 

Two institutions require 3 years (Conn., and Mich.) 

Occupational experience is required either before 
or after entering by 16 institutions; 16 do not require 
it and 8 do not report. Of these eight, 5 are in South- 


ern States and 6 of the 16 not requiring occupational 
experience are likewise in the South. 

The registration of men in these special training 
courses is distributed as follows: 

Three institutions have none (Alabama, Louisiana, 
North Carolina). 

Eleven institutions have 1 to 10. 

Five institutions have 11 to 25. 

Thirteen institutions have 26 to 50. 

No institutions have 51 to 100. 

Two institutions have over 100 (Michigan and 
Texas). 

Six institutions do not report. 

In six institutions a total of 18 women students are 
registered. There is little inducement offered through 
the land-grant colleges for the training of women 
teachers of agriculture. 

The 513 graduates in 1916 who had had special 
training in the teaching of agriculture were distributed 
as follows: 

Eight institutions had no graduates with this train- 
ing.* 

Ten institutions had 1 to 10 graduates with this 
training. 

Eleven institutions had 11 to 25 graduates with this 
training. 

Four institutions had 26 to 50 graduates with this 
training. 

Two institutions had 51 to 100 graduates with this 
training. 

Five institutions made no report on this item. 

There were 299 graduates in 1916 who had re- 
ceived special training in teaching agriculture and are 
now engaged in teaching. 

Ten institutions reported nothing. 

Twelve institutions reported 1 to 10. 

Seven institutions reported 11 to 25. 

Four institutions reported 26 to 50. 

Seven institutions made no report on this feature 
of the graduates. 

There were 112 graduates in 1916 who had had no 
special training but are now engaged in teaching— 
agriculture, presumably. 

Six institutions reported none. 

Eighteen institutions reported 1 to 10. 

Two institutions reported 11 to 18. 

Fourteen institutions made no report on this matter. 


* Of these eight, five were Southern institutions. 
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For the 40 institutions covered by this report 104 
instructors are provided to furnish special training in 
agricultural education. 

Six institutions have 1. 

Fourteen institutions have 2. 

Eleven institutions have 3. 

Five institutions have 4. 

Two institutions have 5. 

One institution has 6. 

One institution made no report on this item. 

So far as attempts by the land-grant colleges to 
meet the need for trained teachers of agriculture is 
concerned there seems to be a very great variation in 
the methods employed and in the results obtained. 
Not yet have school officials come to realize the very 
great necessity for the teachers of agriculture as well 
as for the teachers of the academic subjects to be 
trained for their work. These institutions can render 
valuable assistance in the effort to raise the status of 
the teaching profession if they will unite in an effort 
to send out every year a corps of well trained teachers 
of agriculture and refuse to recommend any person 
to such a position who has not had the requisite 
amount of special training for the work. Some of 


them have already seen the opportunity and are earn-. 


estly striving to meet the demand in a thoroughly pro- 
fessional spirit. Difficulties there are and many hin- 
drances to block progress, but the need is urgent and 
the supply of well trained teachers’is low. Waste 
acres, crude and unscientific methods, inefficient forms 
of marketing, low productive capacity, all urge the 
need for a scientific approach to the problem of feed- 
ing a hungry world. The start to meet this need can 
best be made in the work of the land-grant colleges in 
preparing teachers of agriculture for the high schools 
and thus determine the national policy toward suffi- 
cient and efficient food production. 

In the preparation of teachers of home economics 
the institutions offering such courses are rapidly filling 
the needs. Only 33 of the land-grant colleges offer 
such courses, however, and it is a peculiar fact that of 
such institutions located in the South the larger num- 
ber are not giving any training of this sort. In Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and Texas, the land-grant colleges do not offer special 
training courses for home economics teachers. Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma, West Vir- 
ginia are Southern States in which these colleges do 
carry on such training. 

Exactly where are our southern communities need- 
ing teachers of home economics to look, then, for re- 
cruits in this work? According to the table on page 
24 of this bulletin, 9 graduates in 1916 who had no 





special training for teaching such subjects are now 
teaching,—presumably teaching home economics. To 
allow this work to be done by untrained teachers is a 
very poor way to build up confidence in a scientific 
approach to the problems of home making even if the 
need and demand is most urgent. Certainly the normal 
schools can be expected to meet this demand only in- 
cidentally since they already cannot answer the calls 
for trained teachers of the academic subjects. The 
academic institutions, public or private, surely cannot 
be expected to furnish the necessary supply of such 
teachers. Clearly the indications would point to the 
land-grant colleges as the logical and the strategical 
places in which to prepare teachers of food conserva- 
tion as weil as teachers of food production. 

So far as providing teachers of the trades and in- 
dustries is concerned there are 14 land-grant institu- 
tions striving to meet the need. This condition is less 
to be wondered at since there is so great diversity of 
opinion as to exactly what the nature of such work for 
school children should be. Then, too, various other 
institutions have seized upon this field and have pro- 
vided what few teachers have been needed. The ce- 
mand has not been pressing, and the conditions have 
been very uncertain and unsettled. 

Rehabilitation, expanding fields of industrial pur- 
suits, scarcity of labor and raw materials after the 
war will mean a necessary training of boys and girls in 
the skilled trades and industries. Every imaginable 
inducement will be used to draw the attention of the 
world toward producing the manufactured products of 
civilization. Lumber, iron, cotton, wool, paper, steel, 
must be efficiently and quickly turned into houses, 
clothing, rails, locomotives, magazines, books, bridges, 
wharves, ships, churches, wagons, mills, factories, and 
what-not. 

Here is the great opportunity and field for our 
schoolboys and schoolgirls. They must be prepared to 
enter the region of manufacturing and industries, to 
build up a dismantled world as well as to feed a hun- 
gry populace. Teachers for these children in these 
subjects must be provided and where are we to look 
for them? Only three strictly Southern States offer 
any opportunity for the training of teachers in the 
trades and industries through their land-grant colleges. 
In fact the total registration is only 129 in all the land- 
grant colleges offering teacher-training courses in these 
vocational subjects. The bulletin very justly remarks: 
“These institutions alone are not going to be able to 
supply the demand of the coming years, and technical 
schools of a secondary grade will continue to train 
teachers for the trade schools as they have been doing 
in the past.” Certainly this will be true if no greater 














effort is exerted in the next five or ten years than has 
been exerted in the past five or ten years. There is evi- 
dence that Iowa, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania are 
awakening to the situation but not one of these is a 
Southern State. What are we in the South going to 
do about it? 

Recent information would indicate that the Smith- 
Hughes Act can be of some assistance in helping to 
solve some of these problems. However, from all 
available information it does not seem as if any very 
great degree of relief for the domestic arts situation 
or for the trade and industrial situation can be ex- 
pected for the South from the Federal grants from 
this fund. Again we are confronted with the very 
important and pressing question, what is the South 
going to do about it? No doubt the administrators of 
our land-grant institutions have plans in mind by 
which they hope to work out this difficulty, and the 
school men from all over this section are awaiting 
eagerly, at least, some tentative statement as to the 
possible solution. Shall we of the Southland be in a 
position after this war is over to seize upon the in- 
dustrial and trade opportunity which will be waiting 
for those who are prepared? 

A very fair conception of what the land-grant col- 
leges in the South are doing to prepare high school 
teachers of the vocational subjects can be secured 
from the quotations below which are taken from the 
U. S. bulletin which has served as the theme for this 
article. 

ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
AGRICULTURE 

Nature and Scope.—Students preparing to teach 
pursue the regular four-year curriculum, electing a 
major option in one of five groups representing the 
main branches of agriculture. In each option oppor- 
tunity is given for the election of the educational 
courses necessary for state certification. The distribu- 
tion of the work of such a schedule is about as fol- 
lows: technical agriculture, 69 2-3 hours; science, 59 
cultural subjects, 38 2-3 hours; psychology 
and education, 18 hours; total, 185 1-3 hours. 

The educational courses required to qualify for the 
state teacher’s certificate and the semester credits for 
each are as follows: principles of education, 6 hours; 
secondary education, 4 hours; principles and practice 
of teaching, 2 hours; educational sociology, 2 hours; 
rural educational practice, 2 hours; school supervision, 
2 hours. The following courses are open for election: 
elementary and educational psychology, 6 hours; 
school curricula, 4 hours; library methods, 2 hours; 
special methods of teaching agriculture, 1 1-3 hours. 
In the last named courses special attention is given to 


hours; 
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the selection of material for illustrating the principles 
of agriculture, and practice will be given in conducting 
a number of simple demonstrations. Frequent excur- 
sions are made in the fields.” 

Requirements for Registration.—Fourteen units of 
high school work and two years of collegiate work. 

Students—Owing to the recent establishment of 
the department of education, no students have been 
graduated with special training in agricultural educa- 
tion. Eighteen of the 1916 graduates from the regular 
agricultural curriculum are now engaged in teaching. 

Instructors——Three instructors provide the special 
training in agricultural education. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


This institution offers no curriculum in home eco- 


nomics. 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 


No special teacher-training curriculum is offered, 
but students in mechanic arts and engineering may 
elect courses in education. 

GENERAL REMARKS 

Certification—“The State Department of Educa- 
tion, by recent ruling, will grant to certain graduates 
of the leading colleges of Alabama first-grade and life 
certificates. The requirements for these certificates 
are that graduates must have pursued courses in edu- 
cation amounting to nine hours (18 semester hours).” 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENGINEERING 


AGRICULTURE 


Nature and Scope.—For the year 1917-18 this insti- 
tution offers in connection with their four-year agri- 
cultural curriculum a major option in agricultural edu- 
cation. The work of the first two years is wholly 
prescribed and is the same as for the other agricul- 
tural options. The distribution of the work of the 
whole four years, exclusive of military and physical 
training, is as follows: technical agriculture, 47 hours; 
science, 54 hours; cultural subjects, 34 hours; psy- 
chology and education, 18 hours; elective, 20 hours; 
total, 173 hours. 

The educational courses required are the following: 
elementary psychology, 3 hours; history of education, 
3 hours; methods of teaching, 3 hours; methods of 
teaching agriculture, 3 hours; secondary education, 
3 hours; schoolroom management, with supervised 
practice teaching, 3 hours. The last-named course is 
described as follows: “The students will be instructed 
in the best methods of controlling a class and a school 
room, and as far as is practicable will be given an op- 
portunity to do some teaching and observation in 
nearby schools.” 
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Requirements for Registration—Eleven units of 
high school work and two years of collegiate work are 
required for registration in educational courses. 

Students—Since the curriculum will be offered for 
the first time next year, no students have been regis- 
tered. Nine of the 1916 graduates from other agri- 
cultural options are now engaged in teaching. 

Instructors.—Two instructors will furnish the spec- 
ial training in the preparation of teachers. 

The institution offers no curricula for the special 
training of teachers in either home economics or trades 
and industries. 

GENERAL REMARKS 

These institutions have been singled out not be- 
cause they are particularly poor or particularly good in 
the matter under discussion but because they are typ- 
ical of the conditions prevailing in the Southern 
States. Both of them clearly recognize the need and 
are trying to meet the conditions in so far as they may 
be able. The reason for thus calling attention to the 
conditions is purely one of giving information about 
the situation the better to understand our problem. 
A great opportunity and a great need confronts our 
land-grant colleges. We hope a speedy solution to the 
problems involved will be found. 


CY Q2 
THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT AND THE 
RURAL SCHOOL 


By T. E. BROWNE 
Acting Director and Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture 


For a long time the importance of having agricul- 
ture taught in our rural schools has been recognized. 
Laws have been passed requiring agriculture to be 
taught in all North Carolina schools. Textbooks, some 
of them very good, have been written for use in the 
rural elementary and secondary schools. Practically 
80 per cent of our people in North Carolina are rural, 
and a large per cent of our boys and girls live on farms 
and are dependent upon the tilling of the soil for a 
living. 

Notwithstanding the above laws and conditions, the 
fact still remains that only a very small per cent of 
our rural schools are teaching agriculture with any 
degree of success. With the exception of the twenty- 
one farm-life schools, you can hardly find a high 
school in which agriculture is being taught. A recent 
investigation disclosed the fact that in the rural 
schools of North Carolina, practically seven thousand 
boys were studying Latin and barely seven hundred 
studying agriculture. 

There are a number of reasons why this is true, 
but one outstanding reason is the scarcity of teachers 


trained to teach agricultural subjects, as they should 
be taught, and the lack of money with which to em- 
ploy competent teachers of agriculture. Both of these 
conditions were recognized and provided for in the 
Smith-Hughes law, passed by Congress and signed by 
President Wilson, February 23, 1917. In this law, 
provision is made for preparing teachers of agricul- 
ture, and courses have been organized at the Land- 
Grant Colleges to give to the young men desiring to 
teach not only technical education in agriculture, but 
thorough professional training. As a result, barring 
serious interference by the war, we hope to turn out 
from the agricultural colleges of the country, some 
really trained teachers of agriculture. 

The Smith-Hughes law not only is going to 
strengthen materially the farm-life schools of the State 
by enabling us to secure much better trained teachers, 
but is going to make it possible for hundreds of rural 
high schools of the State to put in really effective 
courses in vocational agriculture. This federal fund 
can be used only to pay one-half of the salary of the 
teachers of vocational agriculture. The equipment 
and the other half of the salary of the teacher must be 
provided locally. However, there should be numbers 
of rural communities in North Carolina, where the pa- 
trons, for the sake of a real practical course in agri- 
culture, would be willing to provide the funds neces- 
sary to match the federal fund in securing this teach- 
er of agriculture. 

The bill provides that each student be required to 
do at least six months of supervised practice work. 
In order to meet this requirement, the teacher of 
agriculture should be employed for twelve months. 
The boys taking vocational agriculture can carry on 
some home project work, the work.being done largely 
during the vacation under the supervision of the teach- 
er of agriculture, who is in the district during the 
whole year, to help the farmers with their problems. 
The equipment for such a course ought not to cost 
more than three hundred dollars. Very little land 
will be required as the practice work will be upon the 
home farms, and the transportation of the supervisor 
can be provided for at little cost. 

In many of our high schools, a good science teacher 
is much needed. A combination could be made be- 
tween the teacher of science and of agriculture. A 
good man should be employed who will devote ap- 
proximately half of his time during the eight-months 
school term to science and half to vocational agri- 
tulture. During the four months vacation, he can 
devote his entire time to supervising agricultural 
projects. He would then be devoting one-third of 
his entire time to science and two-thirds to agricul- 
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ture, and the State board for vocational agriculture 
could pay one-third of his salary, or for one-half of 
the time devoted to vocational agriculture. Smith- 
Hughes funds cannot be used to pay for any time de- 
voted to the teaching of high school science. Should 
the school desire to employ a man to devote his en- 
tire time to agriculture, one-half his entire salary 
could be paid from Smith-Hughes funds. . 

This makes it possible for any rural school in North 
Carolina, where there are as many as ten boys over 
fourteen years old, who really want to study agri- 
culture, to get federal aid for one-half the cost of 
such teaching. A course in vocational agriculture, as 
construed in this state, is a course which includes a 
good high school course in English, mathematics, some 
high sshool science and history, and in addition thereto 
a course in agriculture which teaches the fundamental 
principles of good farming and their application. 

North Carolina is not ready for, and I hope never 
will be, the type of school which gives the high school 
boy training only in agriculture, which fails to give 
the boy the fundamentals of an English education. 
Such a school would not be an educational institution. 
However, we do feel that the boy, whose education 
will end with the secondary school, who expects to 
become a farmer, does not need the amount of mathe- 
matics and history, and certainly does not need the 
language courses given in the majority of our high 
schools. He does need that knowledge of agriculture, 
vocational agriculture, which will make him an in- 
telligent manager of live-stock, tiller of the soil, and 
salesman of his own produce, consequently an inde- 
pendent and useful citizen in the community. It is 
this type of vocational agricultural course which we 
hope to see introduced into many of North Carolina’s 
rural schools, through the aid to be received from 
the federal government. 


OY 
CO-OPERATIVE FACTORY AND SCHOOL 
WORK IN DURHAM 


By EDWIN D. PUSEY 
Superintendent, Durham City Schools 


The Durham City Schools, because of the many in- 
dustrial plants in the city, have lost from year to year 
many boys who, tempted by the prospect of good 
wages, have left school as soon as they have been able 
to secure employment. These boys with only an ele- 
mentary school education have had very little advance- 
ment beyond the grade of unskilled labor, the better 
positions in the industrial world being closed to them. 
To give boys who are compelled to go into industrial 
work very early a better opportunity, the Durham 


High School last September added to its courses of 
study a co-operative factory-school course. 


Arrangements were made with certain industrial 
enterprises according to which the factory or shop 
agreed to give employment to a limited number of 
boys, two boys being placed on a single job, one boy 
working on the job two weeks while the other stays in 
school; at the end of two weeks the boys change 
places, the one in the shop coming to school, the one 
in the school going to the shop. The matter of pay is 
left to each employer. In every case the attempt was 
made to place the boy in an apprenticeship position, so 
that he might learn a trade. As far as possible boy 
number two on going to the factory was to do the 
same kind of work boy number one had done during 
the two weeks preceding. The factory work, so far as 
the school is concerned, has been placed under the 
supervision of the manual training instructor, who 
keeps in constant personal touch with the boys and 
with their employers. 

In the school individual work has been done with 
each boy. Boys enter this course from the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, their general class work 
is limited to the most essential studies; at present, 
English including spelling, mathematics, geography or 
general science and history. During the two weeks in 
school the boys take two forty-minute periods daily 
in shop work and mechanical drawing. Their general 
work has been under a special class teacher, their shop 
work and drawing under the manual training in- 
structor. 

The work being new has to contend with many 
difficulties that will gradually disappear as the course 
develops and as those in charge of it learn by experi- 
ence. We have learned that it is necessary to have a 
parent’s written request that his son be admitted to 
the co-operative course, and that the general regula- 
tions governing dropping studies and changing courses 
should apply to the co-operative course. It is also 
necessary to have a very definite agreement with the 
employer specifying the kind of work a boy is to do. 
If an employer wants to change a boy’s work he should 
take the matter up with the school before mentioning 
it to the boy so that the change can be made without 
any friction. We lost two very good boys recently 
whose loss could have been averted had we had such 
an agreement at the beginning of the year. As a pro- 
tection to the boy the school ought also to insist that 
the employer make no offers to the boy that will in- 
duce him to give up his school work before the end of 
the year, preferably before the end of the course, 
which is four years. We have lost one boy this way. 

So far our work in this course has been fairly suc- 
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cessful. We have not been able to hold all the boys 
we started with, due mainly to our lack of foresight 
in providing against certain contingencies. We have 
found, however, that the boys who have persisted in 
the work do better school work than they have done 
in former years. We also find that in the two weeks 
spent in school they do about four weeks of normal 
work; in other words that these boys, though working 
only half time, will do a year’s work during the year. 
The reports from their employers show them to be 
above the average apprentice, that they are ambitious, 
and that they are taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity of learning the trades to which they have been 
apprenticed. From an educational point of view the 
work seems to be well worth while. 


Wd OY 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AT A FOCUS 


Exactly what is meant by the term “agricultural 
education?” What are the prime requisites for suc- 
cess as an agriculturalist? What, then, is the aim of 
agricultural education? When we are giving a boy 
a course in agriculture what are we really doing? Are 
we striving to make a farmer—simply and solely—or 


are we trying to make what Ralph Waldo Emerson’ 


styled, “Man on the farm?” Again, must we of the 
school forces feel ourselves entirely responsible for 
the making of this individual by our own unaided ef- 
forts or must we not only recognize but also organize 
the religious, community, industrial, home influences 
which are shaping and molding the life habits of the 
children committed to our care? These are all perti- 
nent questions to the specialist in agricultural educa- 
tion especially at the present when the aims and pur- 
poses of agricultural education are under such search- 
ing scrutiny. 

It is such questions as these and others that are 
discussed in an article by Theodore Eaton, “A Possi- 
ble Core for a Program in Agricultural Education,” 
contributed to School and Society for December 29th. 
The final paragraph is so rich in food for thought 
that it is quoted: 

“But under whatever agency or through whatever 
intelligent development of this core of suggestion, I 
believe that there is room for growth of three aspects 
of character outstanding in the life of the good Amer- 
ican farmer—responsibility, initiative, resourcefulness 
—and for the enlargement of one not uniformly so 
outstanding, namely, intelligent sympathy.” 

That reads like a bit of sound educational philoso- 
phy and the entire article rings true to form in the 
thought that there is infinitely more in an agricultural 


education than mere technique in getting a living from 
the soil. It must be read to be appreciated —L. A. W. 


ay 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT FALL RIVER 


Students of problems in secondary education are 
greatly interested right now in the question of voca- 
tional guidance for high school pupils. A recent article 
in School and Society* contributes distinctly |) 27 t- 
derstanding of the problem. 

The first step at Fall River seems to have been to 
secure a vivid realization on the part of the teachers 
as to what the aims and purposes of vocational guid- 
ance are. Pupils are given an opportunity of dis- 
covering and describing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of different occupations, the better to judge as 
to which ones they will care to choose for a vocation. 

Great care is taken to give every pupil a sufficient 
amount of individual attention to secure for him agree- 
able and profitable work to do in addition to the school- 
room study, the two factors being wisely correlated. 
The better to do this records are kept of graduates to 
show what work they engage in upon leaving school 
and their success in the work. In particular, attention 
is paid to the pupils of the class in the last year of the 
high school in an effort to secure from them discreet 
and intelligent choice of vocation or higher institution 
of learning. 

Justifiably, the emphasis is not placed upon the pro- 
gram of studies, or upon the form of organization, or 
upon promotional schemes, but at all times the focus 


of attention is the welfare of the individual pupils.— 
L. A. W. 





The supreme aim of literary and linguistic training 
is the formation of character. This includes and 
transcends all other aims ; and it is because it is an aim 
which can be more effectually realized by literature 
and language than by any other study, that literature, 
by almost common consent, must hold the central and 
dominating place in our school curriculum.—Cuusp. 





I wish to see America not like the old powers of 
the earth, grasping, exclusive and narrow, but a bene- 
factor such as no country ever was, hospitable to all 
nations, legislating for all nationalities —-EMERSON. 


Freedom, and not servitude, is the cure of anarchy; 
as religion, and not atheism, is the true remedy for 
superstition —Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation.” 

* Kelly, Roy Willmarth. 


School, Fall River, Mass. 
1917, 


Vocational Guidance in the Technical High 
School and Society, Vol. VI, p. 631, Dec. 1, 
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RESEARCH WORK IN UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 


By HARRY CLARK 


The University of Tennessee 


We approve the policy of a university in spending 
thousands of dollars in making experiments in agri- 
culture. We approve of engineering colleges making 
special investigation as to the value of certain ma- 
terials for road making, and as to the strength of dif- 
ferent kinds of building material. We approve of 
special research work in ancient history, for thereby 
universities are increasing the sum total of human 
knowledge. Right now while this terrible war is on, 
university archaeologists have been digging in South 
American ruins to learn the -secrets of primitive civ- 
University professors go to the Brit- 
ish Museum and to the Vatican to delve into rare old 
manuscripts, and it is every whit all right. 

Why, then, do not the universities pay more atten- 
tion to research work in commerce? Considering that 
the great endowments which universities receive are 
usually given by successful business men, it would 
seem that mere gratitude alone would stimulate univer- 
sities to make special researches that would be of value 
to business men. 


ilization there. 


However, schools of commerce in 
universities are so recent that it is only of late that 
attention has been turned to the scientific study of 
business problems, and yet in this short time invaluable 
information has been collected along many lines of 
business. 

Is it not worth while to a capitalist who is planning 
to embark in business, to know exactly what degree 
of danger he is in of losing his capital in different 
lines? In System for October, 1917, the business 
death-rates for a small city over a period of over thirty 
years were worked out as follows: wholesalers, 51 
per cent; retailers, 58.6 per cent; manufacturers, 62 
per cent. Furthermore, certain lines of manufactur- 
ing are found to be more hazardous than others from 
the investor’s viewpoint. Of all the cigar and tobacco 
manufacturers, seventy-five per cent have disappeared 
The wagon industry, too, was found 
to be especially hazardous. This special investigation, 
however, as conducted by System covered too small 
an area to be of real or widespread value. We need a 
special and far-reaching investigation of this business 
death-rate for each state by some well equipped local 
university, because evidently local conditions will cause 
a great deal of difference in the safety with which an 
investor can put his money into different lines of 
business. 

We need for different lines of business an investi- 


in thirty years. 


gation such as David G. Evans made preparatory to 
his advertising campaign for the Robert Burns cigar. 
In this he found that he had a possible market of one 
billion ten-cent cigars, and on this basis he could de- 
termine just how much he could afford to expend in 
advertising a ten-cent cigar. He found that in cities 
above 25,000 population, two per cent of them smoked 
ten cent cigars as compared with one per cent in 
smaller cities. On this basis he was able to determine 
just how many prospective customers there were in 
each city, and by further investigation he was able to 
decide the best magazines through which to reach 
them. 

The marble workers in Knoxville, Tenn., would 
especially profit from an investigation such as the 
College of Commerce at the University of Minnesota 
made for the granite producers at St. Cloud. The 
University there made a study of the industry through- 
out the entire United States and proved to the sur- 
prised quarry men how greatly they were neglecting 
their most profitable markets. 

It is a legitimate field of research for a university 
to determine just what is the average “mark-up” for 
different lines of merchandise. A partial survey would 
indicate that the average mark-up for the grocery 
trade is 20 per cent, for department stores 30 per 
cent, for shoes 31 per cent, for clothing 34 per cent, 
for jewelry 36 per cent. As against this, the average 
cost of business for dealers in medium grade shoes 
was shown by Harvard University to be 23 per cent, 
and for dealers in high grade shoes 27 per cent; for 
the grocery trade 15.9 per cent, for the hardware 
trade 20.4 per cent, for department stores 26.2 per 
cent. If it is right for an agricultural college, by 
careful experiments, to ascertain for a farmer the 
average cost for producing a bushel of corn, or to 
find out for a farmer just how mugh hogs must be 
selling for before a farmer can afford to fatten them 
om corn at a dollar a bushel, then certainly some de- 
partment of the state university should be enabled to 
make investigations which would make it possible 
for business men to find out what the average cost of 
doing business is and what the average profit in it is 
for the other men who are in the same line of business. 
Universities of commerce have found that the average 
number of “turn-overs” in the jewelry trade are two 
a year, and in the grocery trade ten a year. If my 
problem as a seller of clothing should be to find out 
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just how much stock I needed to carry in order to 
make $50,000 sales each year, I should like to know 
just how many turn-overs a year the average man in 
the clotiing trade really makes. Some university 
ought to search for and tabulate these facts as much 
for the business man as to search for and tabulate the 
facts about butter-making or sheep-raising for the 
farmer. 

A special investigation made by the University of 
Minnesota into the mail order business was of great 
value to the country merchants of Minnesota. Consid- 
ering that one single firm does a mail order business of 
$100,0C0,000 a, year, it was some consolation to the 
small merchant to find that the business in Minnesota 
really amounted to less than five per cent of the sales 
of the local stores. 

It will certainly be agreed that such investigations as 
this should be made by some agency. Universities, 
which have schools of commerce have an especial ad- 
vantage in this respect. Business men are not afraid 
to give confidential information to a university. They 
are satisfied that the university will be impartial and 
will endeavor to draw scientific conclusions of value 
to all men in any given line of trade. A university 


can secure special information from many confidential 


sources; and certainly no conclusions as to average 
mark-up, average turn-over or average cost of doing 
business would be of any value, if it were drawn 
from only fifty retailers in one town. Harvard, for 
instance, at one time had six hundred different re- 
tailers in twenty-three states, in Canada and in Peru, 
co-operating with it to determine the scientific basis 
of the retail shoe trade. Conclusions drawn from such 
a wide source as this are bound to have some value. 
Above all, the much abused middle-man should im- 
plore the universities at the present time to make spec- 
ial investigations as to the cost of marketing. There 
is far too much loose talk about the farmer who sells 
a steer at six cents a pound when a steak costs six 
times that amount. The demagogue insists that all of 
this difference has been pocketed by some food trust. 
When the farmer got nine cents a pound for his 
chickens and the consumer paid twenty cents, Pro- 
fessor Weld made a special investigation in which he 
showed that the wholesaler made less than two cents 
for his gross profit and the retailer less than four 
cents on the pound, and out of these had to come the 
different expenses incurred in selling. We have too 
much demagogtery at the present time about the mid- 
dle man, and too few scientific facts. The cold stor- 
age business has been especially abused and it is in- 
teresting to note that every governmental commis- 
sion that has been appointed on this subject has 


changed its views as to the avariciousness of the “cold 
storage trust.” We are in a period of socialistic and 
radical agitation based on insufficient data. ‘The busi- 
ness man for his own protection needs to see to it that 
universities are equipped with schools of commerce 
and research departments which can make worthy in- 
vestigations into business matters and deal with the 
facts in a scientific manner. 

It is for this reason that business men endowed the 
College of Commerce at Harvard. 
ceedingly valuable reports on two lines of retail mer- 
chandise—shoes and groceries. To do this it had to 
get 1,000 business men to keep their books on the same 
basis and it had to supplement this with traveling in- 
spectors. They found some merchants owned their 
own stores and never figured rent in trying to de- 
termine the cost of doing their business. They found 
that very many merchants acted as salesmen and never 
charged that up to the cost of doing business. Some 
had been figuring their profit as a per cent of their 
sales, others figured it as a per cent of the cost of 
their goods. Certainly under these circumstances, it 
was impossible for any scientific conclusions to be 
drawn until a large number of retailers would agree 
to adopt the same system of bookkeeping. Aside from 
the very valuable facts which Harvard University 
brought out by this investigation, a new stability was 
given to the whole trade by the better methods of 
book-keeping which Harvard introduced. 


It has made ex- 


Farmers go to the legislature and get money for an 
agricultural college; miners go to a legislature and 
secure money for a school of mines ; manufacturers in- 
sist on legislative appropriations for a college of en- 
gineering. It is high time that business men go to 
the legislatures and secure ample appropriations for 
schools of commerce. Good business, good sense, 
good citizenship all demand that business men co-op- 
erate to secure a more scientific approach to the prob- 
lems of business and commercial life. 


Knowing that our government rests directly upon 
the public will, in order that we may preserve it we 
endeavor to give a safe and proper direction to that 
public will. Wo do not, indeed, expect all men to be 
philosophers or statesmen; but we confidently trust, 
and our expectation of the duration of our system of 
government rests upon that trust, that, by the diffusion 
of general knowledge, and good and virtuous senti- 
ments, the political fabric may be secure as well 
against open violence and overthrow as against the 
slow, but sure, undermining of licentiousness—Dan- 
1EL WEBSTER. 
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CAMPAIGN FOR INCREASE IN 
SCHOOL FUND 


By way of opening the campaign for increasing school funds 
in North Carolina, State Superintendent Joyner has sent out 
the following statement with the request that it be given the 
widest possible publicity—Tue Eprrors. 

I. STATEMENT OF NEED FOR IT 

1. For increase in salaries of teachers recessitated 
by increase in living expenses and in. demand for 
employment of them in other lines of work, govern- 
mental and private, at largely increased salaries. 

2. For meeting increased administrative expenses 
on account of increase in cost of fuel, equipment, etc., 
and maintaining and increasing the efficiency of the 
school system during war times. 

Il. WAYS OF INCREASING FUNDS 

1. Adoption of constitutional amendment submitted 
to vote of people at the November election, 1918, mak- 
ing mandatory a six months, instead of a four months, 
school term in every public school in every county, 
and the levying of a special county tax sufficient to 
provide the same. 

2. Voting special taxes for schools in counties, 
townships, and special school districts as provided by 
law. ; 

3. Increasing budget for salaries, etc., for four 
months school by mandamus. 

4. Voting increase of special tax in towns and cities 
and other special tax school districts to a maximum 
not to exceed fifty cents on $100.00 of property and 
$1.50 on poll, as provided by Public Laws of 1917, 
chapter 102. 

5. Levying of school taxes in incorporated com- 
munities. 

6. Provide incidentals by donation from patrons 
and use funds for lengthening school term, etc. 

It. PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

1. General State organization. 

(a) State Department of Education, including State 
Board of Examiners, Committees of Teachers’ As- 
sembly, Executive Committee, County Superintend- 
ents’ Association, School Board Associations and City 
Superintendents. 

(b) Publicity bureau, issuing from State Depart- 
ment weekly Educational News for distribution to all 
superintendents, boards of education, district and 
county organizations, county and State newspapers 
(Teachers?), etc. 

2. District organization. 

( Divide state into five districts corresponding to di- 
vision of district association of county superintend- 
ents. ) 


(a) Conference at some central accessible point in 
each of five districts of county superintendents and 
city superintendents, representatives of county and 
city boards of education, editors, a few large influential 
representative tax payers. 

(b) Selection of district campaign committee for 
general direction in co-operation with State commit- 
tee of campaign in district, and for organization of 
each county in district. 

3. County organization. 

County conference of County Superintendent and 
Board of Education. 

City Superintendents and Board. 

School Committeemen. 

Teachers. 

Editors. 

Chamber of Commerce. 

Preachers. 

Demonstration Agents. 

Health Officers. 

County Campaign Committee to be chosen by con- 
ference. 





SAVING CERTIFICATES 


The campaign for the sale of saving-certificates has 
been going on for a month. The new year has conie 
in with all its bright promise and its crop of new reso- 
lutions. Would it not be a good plan to urge once 
more that each school child make a drive for at least 
one dollar’s worth of saving-certificates each month? 
Few indeed are the children who cannot earn twenty- 
five cents every week and save it. There is no better 
way to save it than to invest it in interest bearing cer- 
tificates. ‘That makes this their war. That makes 
them see the concrete use of interest and partial pay- 
ments. That teaches them lessons of thrift and frugal- 
ity which no textbook can ever give them. As a nation 
and as individuals we need to learn all over again the 
lessons of the pioneer days in this country, industry, 
thrift, frugality, moderation, conservation, produc- 
tion. We may think the last fifty years have taught us 
once and forever these great lessons of life, but the 
truth of the matter is that every generation has to 
learn the lesson anew for itself. Can we teach the 
children how to keep the dollars from slipping? 





When shall we learn that he who multiplieth pos- 
sessions multiplieth troubles, and that the one single 
use of things which we call our own, is that they may 
be his who hath need of them.—THomas Hucues. 


There is nothing so bad for man or woman as to 
live always with their inferiors—PuHiILiirs Brooks. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


From Caesar to “Pershing 


If ever there was a time when American boys should 
find the Gallic Wars of Julius Caesar interesting and 
stimulating, that time is now. If ever there was a 
time when teachers of Latin ought to be able to vital- 


ize, as the pedagogues say, their teaching of this, 


ancient classic, that time is the present hour. If you 
are inclined to doubt this, pull down your Caesar and 
read again the first book. Says a writer in the Octo- 
ber number of The World’s Work, “The very first 
page of the ‘Gallic Wars’ might almost have been 
written by a correspondent in the present war.” And 
again, he says, “Apparently about the same motives 
impelled Caesar to go to the assistance of the Gauls 
in B. C. 58 that impelled Engiand and later the United 
States to take similar action about two thousand years 
afterward—with the same instinct of self-preserva- 
tion Caesar preferred to fight the Germans in Gaul 
rather than to fight them in Italy!” 

American soldiers in 1918 fighting side by side with 
French soldiers over the same old battlegrounds, for 
the same purpose—to save civilization—and against 
the same barbarians after two thousand years! It is 
a wonder somebody has not said that German propa- 
ganda is responsible for the demand that Latin— 
especially Caesar—be dropped from the high school 
curriculum! The Germans today are manifesting the 
very same characteristics which they possessed two 
thousand years ago and which Caesar recorded with 
an accuracy that in the light of recent events cannot 
be gainsaid. From Pershing to Caesar is a far call, 
but it is one to which American school boys will re- 
spond with an enthusiasm that teachers of Caesar have 
sometimes found lacking in their pupils!|—N. W. W. 


The Literature of Democracy 


Enterprising compilers, editors, and publishers are 
losing no time in putting on the market numbers of 
books on democracy, patriotism, and civic idealism. 
And in doing this they are in fact rendering a patriotic 
service, for this is a time when young and old alike 
need to keep constantly before them the noblest ideals 
of our greatest statesmen, philosophers, poets, and his- 
torians. Even while the world is in the throes of this 
new birth of freedom the school, the church, and the 
home must concern themselves with the teaching of a 
broader and a more intensive patriotism. Five little 
volumes have already come to my attention which I 
wish could be read and re-read by every citizen in the 
land and piaced in the hands of every boy and girl 
now in our high schools. These volumes are Ameri- 
can Ideals by Foerster and Pierson (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, $1.25); The Forum of Democracy by 
Watkins and Williams (Allyn and Bacon); Ameri- 
can Patriotic Prose by Long (D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, $1.00); Democracy Today by Gauss (Scott, 
Foresman & Company, $.40), and Bugle Calls of Lib- 
erty (Iriquois Publishing Company, $.60). More ex- 
tended comment on some of these will be found else- 
where in this issue—N. W. W. 





By Way of Explanation 


The day for mailing out THe JourNAL is the first 
of each month from October to May, and the editors 
and the printers expect to do everything possible to 
have it reach subscribers and advertisers on schedule 
time. However, circumstances sometimes arise over 
which we can have no control. One such arose in 
January. Mr. Garfield’s unexpected order closing 
down industrial plants for five consecutive days pre- 
vented us from getting out the February number on 
schedule time. This issue of THe JourNAL. there- 
fore, comes out five days late. Hence, this explana- 
tion. Unless the unexpected again happens, our 
March number‘will be mailed out on March first. 





What Are You Doing to Help Win 
the War? 


The school machinery is already being utilized, and 
will be increasingly utilized, by the national and state 
governments, to aid in the vigorous prosecution of the 
war and to disseminate information about it. 

The editors of THe Journat know that many 
schools are already doing much to aid in such services, 
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through encouraging thrift campaigns, Junior Red 
Cross, etc. But they know only a little of what is 
being done. If your school has done anything that 
may be called “war work,” won’t you write and tell 
us about it? We shall be glad to publish your letter, 
and it may be of distinct service to someone else. In 
this great new field of endeavor we must all learn 
from each other. Let us know what you are doing.— 


H. W. C. 





The Pittsburgh Meeting 


During the Christmas holidays, from December 28th 
to January 2nd, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held its annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Section L of this association is the section 
on Education. This year the topic in Section L was 
“The Scientific Measurement of Classroom Products.” 
It was our very great privilege to attend this meeting 
and enjoy the fraternity of the students of scientific 
measurements in education. 

To get away for a time from the consideration of 
little provincial problems and to catch even for a short 
time the vision of a larger and more extended field of 
educational effort lifts dull routine to a plane of high 
endeavor and lofty aspiration. Clearly our school 
problems are not mere annoyances placed in our paths 
to hinder and retard our progress but are rather 
stimuli to urge us on to more exact and systematic 
study of both child and subject matter. 

The science of schoolroom measurement, mental di- 
agnosis, and remedial measures, is still in its infancy. 
It has questions all its own needing mathematics and 
formulae not yet known or discovered. Its hypotheses 
can be as yet little more than good guesses and its laws 
only crude and tentative statements of possibilities. 
Yet there is a certain amount of ground now made 
firm under its feet. Biology, mathematics, experi- 
mental psychology, etc., have all given valuable hints 
as to methods of procedure and warned of pitfalls to 
the unwary. 

To illustrate the point, we have not yet entirely 
agreed as to what we mean by reading ability. What 


are we really trying to measure by the reading tests?. 


Is it the ability of the pupil merely to understand the 
printed symbol? Is it the ability to pronounce clearly 
and with comprehension a given number of words in 
a given time? Is it the ability to grasp thought by 
merely skimming the words and sentences to catch the 
significant thought elements presented by the printed 
page? Whocan say? We are not agreed as to what 
is meant by reading ability.. 


How may we know which tests to use? Is one test 


in arithmetic as good as another? Does one test meas- 
ure 1eal language ability and another measure the de- 
gree of ability to solve puzzles even though called a 
language test? Can the tests be used both by teachers 
and by supervisors and the one get instructional hints 
from them while the other gets hints of teaching abil- 
ity and efficiency from the same tests? Do all tests 
offer such a two-fold use equally well? The science of 
classroom measurement is yet far from ready to an- 
swer such questions. 

Every year sees progress and a gradual clearing of 
the issues involved. Every year likewise sees new 
problems arise and new fields of endeavor appear on 
the horizon. The science of classroom measurement 
needs workers in the field and a larger corps of ex- 
perimenters who shall have caught the inspiration of 
a systematic approach to the study of school problems. 
Trial and error as a method in education has had its 
day. We must go on to a more careful analytical 
study of educational problems. Such meetings as the 
one at Pittsburgh will be epochal when the history of 
education in the twentieth century comes to be written 
because such work as was reported on there strikes 
directly at the heart of scores and hundreds of the 
vexing questions in mental stimulation and growth. 

L. A. WILLIAMS. 

The University of North Carolina. 





SOME WORDS OF APPRECIATION 


“I am writing a short note to express my appreciation 
of the value of THe Hicu ScHoor JouRNAL. 

I am delighted with it. ' I want to get it into 
the hands of everyone of our high school teachers, 
and I shall insist upon their reading it.”"—Supr. R. H. 
LATHAM, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Supt. S. E. Leonard, Red Springs, says: “I am 
well impressed with it. I had no idea it would be so 
‘dignified looking.’ I am surely proud that North 
Carolina has a school journal that will compare with 
the best.” 





“Let me acknowledge with appreciate thanks the 
first copy of your new HicH ScuHoor, Journay. I 
want to compliment you on it very highly for it is one 
of the highest quality that I have ever seen, and I have 
therefore asked the library at the University to put 
this on its list of magazines to be subscribed for.”— 
Dr. Harry CiarK, the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


Principal V. V. Adderholdt, Denver, writes: “I 
consider it the best journal of its kind I know.” 
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JOHN C. SCARBOROUGH: AN 
APPRECIATION 


By]. HENRY HIGHSMITH 
Member N. C. State Board of Examiners and Institute Conductors 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


. 

Unfortunately I did not know the Hon. John C. 
Scarborough very intimately. I saw him at various 
times and upon various occasions, but mainly at com- 
mencement at Wake Forest College during a period of 
ten years. He was so big and gigantic that I always 
felt very small in his presence. Every time I saw him 
I was reminded of the old Hebrew patriarchs, especial- 
ly Abraham and Moses, and I think Mr. Scarborough 
was not unlike the “Father of the Faithful,” and the 
great “Lawgiver,” the “Deliverer of Israel.” 

John Catre Scarborough, son of Daniel and Cyn- 
thia Horton Scarborough, was born at the old Scar- 
borough homestead, twelve miles south of Wake For- 
est, on Sept 22, 1841. His father was of English de- 
scent, and his mother, whuse maiden name was 
Cynthia Horton, was Scotch. 

Speaking of his ancestors Mr. Scarborough says in 
his autobiography (unpublished as yet): “The Scar- 
boroughs as a rule belong to that great middle class of 


people, the sturdy yeomanry, who have made the char- 


acter of our government robust and strong. They 
have been lovers of freedom and the rights of man. 
‘The class of men who never bend the pregnant hinges 
of the knee that thrift may follow fawning.’ ” 

Although not physically robust, Mr. Scarborough 
entered the public school of his neighborhood at six 
years of age. From his eighth to his twelfth year he 
lost a great deal of time from school on account of 
sickness. With the dawn of adolescence, however, 
came a new invoice of energy, which enabled him to 
pursue his school duties more diligently, duties in 
which he greatly delighted and in which he had un- 
usual success. He was fond of outdoor sports—hunt- 
ing, fishing, swimming, baseball (“a little differently 
played from the present method of the game”), ’pos- 
sum hunting, and horseback riding. 

Referring to his boyish love of hunting, especially 
squirrel hunting, he says: “I confess here that after 
growing into mature manhood and after being inform- 
ed by books about the habits and lives of wild crea- 
tures and birds, I had no heart for the destruction or 
slaughter of these innocent creatures. I gave up the 
practice of hunting and destroying birds and innocent 
animals years ago. I have come to love them and to 
help them in the stress of their struggles through the 
winters in cold and hard weather and storms. I have 
found that love of animals and nature increases my 


love for humanity and for the good God who made 
nature, animals and men.” 

On April 16, 1861, Mr. Scarborough’s father took 
him to Raleigh where he volunteered for service in the 
Confederate army, becoming a member of Capt. Wm. 
H. Harrison’s company, known as the “Raleigh 
Rifles,” which became Company K, of the fourth 
North Carolina Volunteer Regiment. This was a 





JOHN CATRE SCARBOROUGH— 1841-1917 


wonderful experience for the young man. He says: 
“I had never been farther from the ‘old home nest’ 
than to Raleigh, the capital of my state, only fifteen 
miles west. I had been to Forestville only twelve 
miles north, to Clayton, Johnston County, only fifteen 
miles south. I had been east from the old home to 
the old John Chamblee place only ten miles away. A 
small world to a man in his twentieth year—twenty- 
seven miles north and south, and twenty-five miles 
east and west.” He served through the war, being 
once seriously wounded. 

In June, 1866, Mr. Scarborough entered Wake For- 
est College, which at that time had sixty students. He 
graduated in 1869, serving as commencement marshal 
in a home-made suit of clothes, spun, woven and made 
up by his sisters. At graduation he owed the college 
$1,500, which he paid within three years. In order to 
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do this he taught school both winter and summer with- 
out a vacation. 

For two years, 1869-1871, Mr. Scarborough served 
as tutor at Wake Forest College, teaching Latin and 
mathematics. He received four hundred dollars a 
year. At the same time he taught Latin in Mrs. Pure- 
foy’s School for Girls. 

From 1871 to 1876, Mr. Scarborough taught at 
Selma, N. C., receiving a salary of $100 a month, a 
high salary for those days, which indicates the value 
placed upon his services. The reward for his experi- 
ence at Selma is immeasurable, for he married one of 
his teachers, Miss Julia Vass Moore, henceforth his 
companion, his helpmeet, his joy, his inspiration. Miss 
Moore was a native of Johnston County. 

Rarely do two crises in a man’s life come in such 
close succession as was the case with Mr. Scarbor- 
ough. Following his happy marriage in 1876, in the 
same year he was elected State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, serving two terms. These were 
the chaotic days following Reconstruction (really de- 
struction of public schools and education) and Super- 
intendent Scarborough’s vision, his capacity for lead- 
ership, his statesmanship, and his ability as an educa- 
tor, are all shown by the achievements which have 
become a part of our splendid history. He believed 
firmly and always in the education of all the children 
of all the people, and in his passion for universal edu- 
cation was like the immortal Aycock. 

Retiring from his second term as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in 1880, Mr. Scarborough again 
entered the school room—for he was passionately fond 
of teaching—and taught until he was appointed Com- 
missioner of Labor and Printing by Governor Fowle. 

Again in 1892 the State called Mr. Scarborough 
into its service as Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and he served a third term in that capacity, doing 
the high order of work which had always been char- 
acteristic of him. 

Mr. Scarborough became President of Chowan Col- 
lege in 1897 and served until 1909. Retiring from the 
presidency of Chowan College he took a much needed 
vacation, but in 1911 responded once again to the call 


to service in the schools, and became Superintendent - 


of Schools of Hertford County, serving until 1915. 

On December 26, 1917, Mr. Scarborough died at 
Murfreesboro, N. C., being full of years and good 
deeds. His life had been spent in the service of his 
fellowmen. He had learned the real secret of life 
—that greatness comes through ministering and chief- 
taincy through service. 





It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is 
one who never inflicts pain—-CarpINAL NEWMAN. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


By H. W. CHASE 
The Universsty of North Carolina 


II 

The previous paper attempted to point out that, 
while the last century has been one of great achieve- 
ment in the natural sciences, the very development 
which these sciences have undergone has so trans- 
formed life in its every department that social forces 
have come into being which we neither understand nor 
can control. Established institutions, which are the 
machinery by which man attempts to control human 
conduct, have for the most part failed to adapt them- 
selves to the changed world in which we live. They 
have continued to govern themselves by traditional 
formulae, sufficient perhaps for a simpler life, but 
quite inadequate for that of today. In short, the 
thinking which man still does about his institutions is 
precisely of the sort that he used to carry on about 
nature—it is based on traditton, prejudice, and author- 
ity, rather than on an open-minded examination of 
the facts. Such a attitude gets man nowhere in think- 
ig about human problems, just as it got men nowhere 
in thinking about natural problems. If the school or 
any other institution is to do its work efficiently, it 
must learn from science a wholesome respect for facts, 
and a determination to follow them whithersoever they 
may lead. 





Nowhere is the influence of tradition on our schools 
seen more than in the usual views as to the purpose of 
education. The school is regarded by most people, im- 
plicitly or explicitly, as a means of increasing the 
chances of success of individuals, of enabling them 
to earn more money, enter callings more highly re- 
garded by their fellows, rise to prominence in public 
life, and so on. Our educatien has been individual- 
istic, and for the most part frankly so. Schools and 
colleges pride themselves on the salaries earned by 
their alumni, and on the names of their former stu- 
dnts to be found in the pages of “Who’s Who.” Stu- 
dents are urged to stay in school because thereby they 
increase their chances of getting ahead of someone 
else. 

Now this emphasis on the production of the success- 
ful individual as the end of education is obviously in- 
herited from the days when education was only for 
the few. It was formerly, naturally enough, the busi- 
ness of education to fit for leadership the minority 
whose general social and financial advantages destined 
them, for the most part, to outstrip their fellows in the 
race of life. It was inevitable that under such condi- 
tions there should grow up a strong association be- 
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tween the two ideas “education” and “material suc- 
cess.” 

But it is no longer possible to cling to such a defini- 
tion of the purpose of education. Once we throw 
aside traditional views, and look the facts in the face, 
is is clear that public education has a quite different 
function. It is not the business of public education in 
a democracy to fit anybody to get ahead of anybody 
else. It is, indeed, absurd to think of its function in 
such terms. To do so is to confuse two ideas between 
which it is very important to distinguish. These have 
been called by Thorndike that of “relative” and that 
of “absolute” achievement. 

What these terms mean can best be understood by 
an illustration or two. If, for example, we say that 
John writes a better hand, or makes more money, or 
knows more Latin, than Henry, we are making a 
relative comparison—one made directly between indi- 
viduals, with no reference to a standard. If, on the 
other hand, we ask how far John’s ability in handwrit- 
ing is above no ability at all, or his earning ability 
above “zero” earning ability, or his knowledge of 
Latin above no knowledge of Latin, we are making 
absolute comparisons ; sizing up the individual, not by 


his relative position with regard to some one or some, 


few other individuals, but by his position with re- 
gard to a standard. 

Now it is the business of education to raise the 
level of absolute achievement. Education has no real 
interest in the question of whether John is a better 
student than Henry; its interest ought to be in whether 
the achievements of both John and Henry reach a 
high absolute level. One may be the best student, or 
the best teacher, in the county, and yet be, measured 
by any absolute standard, very inferior in achieve- 
ment. To have the best high school in North Caro- 
lina is an achievement of which a community may 
well be proud, but it is after all a relative achieve- 
ment. It is a matter of indifference to the welfare of 
North Carolina whether that best high school be at 
Murphy or Manteo; what matters to North Carolina 
is that the level of high school work as a whole shall 
be so high that the best high school has a long way 
to go to get to the top. 

We may imagine a group of people standing on a 
level bit of ground, some tall, some short, most of 
average height. Now suppose that the same group 
stands on a platform some distance above the ground. 
There will be the same inequalities in stature as be- 
fore, but the heads of all will be farther from the 
ground. It is the task of education to raise the level 
of the platform. 

All this means that we must think of education in 





terms of what it does for society rather than of what 
it does for the individual. It will, to be sure, fulfil its 
mission to society by insuring the highest possible de- 
velopment for every individual. This will mean that 
different individuals will have different kinds and 
amounts of education. But it will mean that the kind 
and amount of education which each gets will be de- 
termined by his own capacities, not by accidents of 
birth and environment. It will mean that the common 
level will be so high that the leader, to rise above that 
level, must be a man of outstanding quality. And it 
will mean, most fundamentally, that the success of the 
individual will not be regarded as an end in itself. 
Education is not a charity or a privilege extended to 
certain favored individuals. It is an investment—the 
greatest investment which society makes, and the one 
which should bring it the greatest returns. The state 
must learn to think of the money which it puts into 
education, not as given to a cause, however worthy 
that cause may be, but as set aside for investment in 
the project of making a better state. Money is not 
raised for schools primarily in order that certain indi- 
viduals may have a chance which their fathers did 
not have; it is raised in order that the North Caro- 
lina and the United States of 1950 may be better, hap- 
pier, more prosperous, more righteous, than they are 
in 1918. 

Now if education is primarily an instrument for so- 
cial advance, it is evident that those who are concerned 
with it must have some clear idea of the direction in 
which it is desirable that society should move, of the 
social development which it is desirable that education 
should bring about. Once some clear idea is attained 
of the goals toward which the group s 1ould press, it 
becomes possible to use education as a potent means of 
helping to reach those goals—in other words, as a 
means of social control. This fact seems to have been 
recognized in its fulness by only one nation, which, un- 
fortunately for the world, has been Germany. 

Those who are in authority in Germany have been 
clear enough about the direction in which they desired 
the German state to develop, and they have been sur- 
passingly clever in using every educational agency to 
bring about the social changes which they desired. They 
had, in the time before the war, raised immensely the 
general level of productiveness. They had made the 
German people more efficient in all material respects. 
But they also desired that the German people should 
develop a spirit of blind devotion to their government ; 
this, too, they succeeded by education in bringing 
about. The belief that might makes right, that rulers 
are divinely ordained, that war is the supreme glory, 
that the state can do no wrong—these were impressed 
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upon the German people by all the machinery of edu- 
cation. The great experiment of developing through 
education a certain sort of social organization was 
successful—how successful the world now knows. 
The German mind does not owe its peculiar quality 
to any sort of racial heritage which distinguishes the 
Teuton from the Anglo-Saxon, but to the education 
by which it has been moulded. The German rulers 
made up their minds what sort of society they wanted 
to develop, and saw that education could be utilized 
to develop it. 

In this respect we have something to learn from our 
enemies. Not that we can ever adopt their ideals as 
to the sort of state which is desirable, or that we can 
sanction the specific methods which they followed in 
training citizens for that state. But the fact remains 
that we, like them, must learn to think of -education as 
a method of social control—of reaching social ends 
which are clearly recognized. 

The student of animal behavior is familiar with a 
sort of learning which takes place when an animal is 
placed in a cage whose door opens by some simple 
mechanism which the animal must learn to operate 
in order to release himself. The animal under such 
conditions bites, claws, attempts to squeeze between 
the bars, and finally, if he struggles long enough, hits 
against the mechanism and gets out. Put back into 
the cage, he shows by his conduct that he has under- 
stood nothing of how he escaped before; he goes 
through the same series of activities, gets the same ac- 
cidental release. Only after the experiment has been 
repeated twenty, fifty, or a hundred times do his use- 
less struggles cease, and does he at once operate the 
mechanism and let himself out. 

Most of our social progress has been of this “trial 
and error” sort; a blind fumbling about until acci- 
dental advances resulted, advances which were for the 
most part not understood even after they were made. 
To determine what changes in society are desirable, 
and how, without the painfully slow and uncertain trial 
and error process, they may be made, are the most 
difficult problems which the human mind has to face. 
But they are problems which must be faced, and to 
which the world’s best thought must be given. 
must learn—to repeat once more—to control society 
as we are learning to control nature, if modern civili- 
zation is not to break down of its own unreasoned 
complexity. And the only way in which society can 
be controlled is, first, by attempting to understand its 
processes and to determine desirable directions in 
which they should move, and, second, by relying upon 
education to bring about those desirable changes once 
they are formulated. (To BE ConcLuDED) 


We: 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


FOERSTER, NORMAN, anv PIERSON, W. W., 
Jr. American IpEats. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1917. Pp. vi, 326. Price, $1.25. 

“It is the function of this little book to bring to- 
gether certain essays, addresses, and State papers that 
express, from the point of view of American states- 
men and men of letters these [American] ideals, past 
and present. A final chapter of ‘Foreign Opinion of 
the United States’ regards a few of the same subjects 
from an interestingly different angle.” 

The thirty-seven selections that make up the volume 
are grouped under five heads: I. Liberty and Union; 
II. State and Nation; III. American Democracy 
(“Definition and Illustration,” “Education,” and 
“The Supreme Test,” being sub-divisions of this gen- 
eral topic) ; 1V. American Foreign Policy (the three 
sub-divisions being “Ideal of Isolation,” “Ideal of 
Inter-American Association,” and “Ideal of Interna- 
tional Association”); V. Foreign Opinion of the 
United States. Selections that make up the volume 
are taken from Patrick Henry, Washington, Jefferson, 
Monroe, Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Alexis de Toeque- 
ville, Walt Whitman, Emerson, F. J. Turner, J. R. 
Lowell, Roosevelt, Elihu Root, P. P. Claxton, Edwin 
A. Alderman, Woodrow Wilson, Robert Lansing, 
George G. Wilson, A. Lawrence Lowell, Kuno 
Francke, G. Lowes Dickinson, James Bryce, and Ar- 
thur J. Balfour. The selections have been made with 
discriminating taste and judgment. The mechanical 
make-up of the book leaves nothing to be desired. It 
is printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and is at- 
tractively and durably bound. It may be added that 
the editors are professors in the University of North 
Carolina.—N. W. W. 

C2 O 

LONG, AUGUSTUS WHITE. American Patri- 
otic Prose. With Notes and Biographies. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1917. Pp. xv, 389. Price, $1.00. 

In his preface the editor of this collection says, “An 
attempt has been made to gather here a body of se- 
lections which shall interpret the spirit of America 
from the time Captain John Smith put his adventur- 
ous foot upon western soil down to the present vivid 
moment when soldiers of America are pouring into 
France. The volume is intended, first of all, to go 
into the hands of boys and girls, who are naturally in- 
terested in knowing what their fellow Americans have 
thought, and now think, about their country—its peo- 
ple, its actions, its ideals, and its purposes,” 

The volume is made up of ten chapters: I. The 
Streams of American Life. Here are eight selections 
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presenting from different angles certain of the race- 
elements and racial characteristics that have gone into 
the composite American stock. II. The Colonies. Here 
are “six selections dealing with the romance, the real- 
ity, and the problems of the earlier colonial period.” 
III. Independence Developed. “Thirteen selections 
tracing the progress of the American ideal of free- 
dom” up to 1776. IV. The Declaration. 
tions. V. Washington. 


Nine selec- 
Nine selections from his wise 
VI. Strug- 
gle and Growth. “Sixteen selections tracing the strug- 
gle for national unity and the winning of the fron- 
tiers.” VII. Division and Reunion. “Six selections 
from Abraham Lincoln, and eighteen on the results 
of the Civil War and the restoration of cordial rela- 
tions between North and South.” VIII. Gallant 
Youth. “Seven tributes to the gallant youth who, 
from the time of Nathan Hale to the present, have 
given their lives for their country in its time of need.” 
IX. Responsibility. X. Op- 
portunity. “Twenty-five selections, including Presi- 
dent Wilson’s War Message of April 2, 1917.” 
Selections from the great informing and inspiring 


counsel and four tributes to his greatness. 


Twenty-seven selections. 


utterances of pioneers, statesmen, historians, and men 
of letters, are to be found here. 
fully and well edited. 


The volume is care- 
It contains short biographical 
sketches of the authors whose contributions are in- 
This is an excellent 
volume for parallel work in secondary school English, 
history, and civics, and the general reader will find it 
none the less interesting and stimulating —N. W. W. 


OY 

WATKINS, DWIGHT EVERETT, anv WIL- 

LIAMS, ROBERT EDWARD. Tue Forum or 

Democracy. Allyn & Bacon. 1917. Pp. ix, 193. 

“The aim of this book,” as the preface states, “is to 
inspire patriotism, to set forth the democratic ideals 
of the United States and its associates in the Great 
War, and at the same time to furnish classes in read- 
ing and speaking with a new, interesting, and stimulat- 
ing collection of the writings and speeches of the 
master minds of today.” 


cluded and full editorial notes. 


This is a most attractive small volume of sixty-three 
short selections containing the very cream of the great- 
est addresses and state papers called forth by the great 
war. Here are to be found the most eloquent utter- 
ances of the statesmen of America, England, France, 
Belgium, and Italy that have been inspired by the 
world crisis. The collection begins with a selection 
from Premier Asquith’s speech of September 5, 1914 
—England Unsheaths the Sword—and, in chrono- 
logical order, presents the high spots in the great ut- 


terances down to President Wilson’s reply to the peace 
note of the Pope, August 27, 1917. This is the best 
collection of them all for declamation purposes, and it 
is well adapted, also, to class use. It is printed on 
excellent paper, in beautiful, easy type, and is attrac- 
tively bound.—N. W. W. 


CW) Od) 


GAUSS, CHRISTIAN. Democracy Topay: AN 
AMERICAN INTERPRETATION. Scott, Foresman & 
Co. 1917. Pp. 296. Price, 40, cents. 


This little volume is in the well known series of 
Lake English Classics. In the words of the Introduc- 
tion, “It is the purpose of this volume to provide cer- 
tain important documents of abiding value which will 
help students in secondary schools and colleges to 
understand the situation in which the country finds 
itself tuday, and which will serve also to clarify their 
ideas on the purposes and significance of America.” 
The selections are well chosen in accordance with the 
purpose here stated. 

Following an Introduction of ten pages, come Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address, Lowell’s Democracy, 
Cleveland’s The Message of Washington, Roosevelt's 
Our Responsibilities as a Nation, thirteen of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s addresses and state papers, Why We 
Are At War by Secretary Lane, The Duties of the 
Citizen by Elihu Root, and an Appendix—The Mean- 
ing of America’s Entrance Into the War by Lloyd 
George, and the Constitution of the United States. 
These selections constitute an admirable collection for 
use in secondary schools and for the general reader 


as well._—N. W. W. 
QQ 


SOUTHWORTH, GERTRUDE VAN DUYN, anp 
PAINE, PAUL MAYO. Bucte Cauts or Lin- 
ERTY: Our NATIONAL READER OF PATRIOTISM. 
Iriquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, Ni. Y. 
1917. Pp. x, 179. Price, 60 cents. 

This is an attractive little book of carefully chosen 
selections, well edited, and well illustrated. It is in- 
tended primarily for the grades. “It gives the great 
speeches which inspired our country to throw off 
England’s yoke in 1776; to maintain the freedom of 
the seas in 1812; to establish once and for all in this 
country the doctrine of ‘Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable’ and that ‘All men are 
created free and equal’; to bring about the freedom 
of Cuba in 1898; to take part in the Great World 
War, in order that the world may be made safe for 
democracies.”—N. W. W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND 
COMMENTS 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DEBATES 

Indications are that the annual contest of the High 
School Debating Union of North Carolina to be held 
this spring will be one of the most successful in the 
history of the Union. More than 275 high schools 
have enrolled in the Union for this year’s contest and 
have been arranged in triangles. The triangular de- 
bates will be held March 29th, and the final contest 
at Chapel Hill, April 11th and 12th. 

The query which is to be discussed this year is: 
“Resolved, That Congress should enact a law provid- 
ing for the compulsory arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes.” The University committee in charge of the 
work of the Union at Chapel Hill has issued an 84- 
page bulletin containing helpful material on the query, 
Extension Series No. 26, “Compulsory Arbitration of 
Industrial Disputes.” The various schools entering 
the Union have been supplied with copies of this bulle- 
tin for the use of their debaters. 

A great interest is being taken in the contest of the 
Union throughout the State, according to reports 
which reach the Secretary at Chapel Hill. The num- 
ber of contestants entering the preliminaries at Eliza- 
beth City is 18; Jamestown, 8; Burlington, 14; Golds- 
boro, 14; Farmville, 15; Mount Olive, 15; Whiteville, 
12; Liberty, 11; Lexington, 12; Wilson, 25; Rocking- 
ham, 24. 
school and the Laurinburg high school are entering 


The students of the Rocky Mount high 


for the debates in a body. 

This year’s contest marks the sixth of the annual 
debating series of the High School Debating Union, 
the debates having been inaugurated in the college year 
1912-13. The schools which have won the Aycock 
Memorial Cup in the past are: Pleasant Garden, Win- 
ston-Salem, Wilson, Graham, and 


EB. R. R. 


Waynesville. 








THE N. E. A. 


Secretary Crabtree, of the National Educational As- 
sociation, wrote to President Wilson to know if in 
Mr. Wilson’s opinion the annual meeting of the N. E. 
A. should be called off for this year in view of the 
war situation. This is the meeting scheduled for 
June 30th to July 6th in Pittsburgh, Pa. In reply to 
Secretary Crabtree’s letter President Wilson wrote: 

“My Dear Mr. Crabtree: You are quite right. It 
is my decided opinion that you should do everything 
in your power to promote the interest in the work of 
the schools at this time especially, perhaps, and I see 
no reason why the annual session of the National Edu: 


cational Association should be interferred with in any 
way.” 





A NEW EXTENSION BULLETIN 

For about four years the University of North Caro- 
lina has been publishing through its Bureau of Exten- 
sion a series of bulletins intended to be of use both as 
sources of information and as stimuli for thinking in 
One of the 
most called-for bulletins of this series was No. 6, 
“Public Discussion and Debate.” A new edition of 
No. 6 under the title of “Extension Series No. 22” 
has just come from the press. All the features of the 
older bulletin have been retained, and a valuable addi- 
tion has been made, viz., “Friday Afternoon and Holi- 
day Exercises.” In this latter section, besides discus- 
sions of various school interests, there are suggested 


regard to many interests of the state. 


” 


programs for special days. These suggestions and dis- 
cussions are sure to interest teachers and leaders of 
school societies who are often in need of program ma- 
terial. The sections on debate have been brought up 
to the present time by the omission of some questions 
and the addition of others that are now in the public 
mind. The section of briefs, outlines, and references, 
for example, has had added to its list: Government 
Ownership of Railways, Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes, Compulsory Military Training, A 
League to Enforce Peace, and Prohibition by Consti- 
tutional Amendment. 

Altogether Extension Series No. 22 should have a 
wide field of usefulness, for, although the schools have 
been first in the minds of the editors, its material is 
of interest to all who have the good of community, 
state, and nation at heart; and it cannot fail to be of 
great value to any group of people that makes use of 
that most democratic privilege, public discussion.— 
G. McF. McK. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSEMBLY TO 
TO MEET IN RALEIGH IN NOVEMBER 

The Executive Committee of the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly at its meeting on January 18th, 
accepted Raleigh’s invitation to hold the next meeting 
of the Assembly in our capital city Thanksgiving week. 
The committee endorsed a plan presented by the presi- 
dent of the Assembly to increase the membrship for 
1918 to 2,000. It.also appropriated $500.00 for a part 
of expenses necessary for waging the campaign to 
increase school funds. 





It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular government.—-WASHING- 
TON. 














Give Your High School Pupils 
The Best 


Latin for the First Year—Gunnison and Har- 
levy. Prepares for the reading of “CAESAR” 
and of other Latin authors. Excels in sim- 
plicity and thoroughness of treatment. 

Caesar’s Gallic War—Gunnison and Harley. 
Contains all the text, prosecomposition, and 
grammar necessary for the second year. 
First of the famous “Three in One”’ series. 

Cicero’s Orations—Cunnison and Harley. Sev- 
en orations, sight reading, grammar, and 
prose composition—the entire third year’s 
work in one volume. 

Burton’s Latin Grammar—Presents the es- 
sentials of grammar so that they stand out 
clearly and simply; the additional facts nec- 
essary for a complete, scholarly treatment 
are so arranged as to be readily usable but 
never burdensome. 

This series is steadily increasing in favor. 
Send for further information, 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 





The latest and best ideas of the most 
progressive teachers are reflected in 


PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


IN FOUR BOOKS 


By E. L. MILLER 
Pal of The Northwestern High School, Detroit, ACich., 
1 of the National Joint Committee on the Reorgan- 
ization of English in Secondary Sc 
I ieee series marks-a radical departure in meth- 
ods of teaching English, flexible, direct, and 
informal. It shows the why and how of work in 
English Composition. All four forms of discourse 
receive attention in each volume, but emphasis is 
placed as follows: 
Book I. Description Book III. Exposition 
(Letter-Writing) (Literary effect) 


Book II. Narration Book IV. Argumentation 
(Journalism) (Civic aspects of 
composition) 


A few of the cities using books of the series: 


New York City Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Springfield, Il. Salt Lake City, U. 
Atlanta, Ga. Port Huron, Mich. North Yakima, W. 
LaCrosse, Wis. South Bend, Ind. Grand Rapids. M. 
Youngstown, Ohio Columbus, Ohio Vancouver, Wash. 
Concord, N. H. Missoula, Mont. Salem, Oregon 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park Street, BOSTON 

















GRAMMAR AND HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Should Send at Once for Our New Descriptive 
Catalog of Educational Specialties 
It Describes Some New and Old 
SHARP TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


We Might Mention: 


Outline Studies in English, Latin, History, Gram- 
mar, Chemistry, Civics, Geography, Agricul- 
tare, etc. 

Right-at-Hand Stories, Historical Anecdotes in 
Dramatic Form, Creative Pageant Plays, Arith- 
metic Drills, Teachers’ Plan Book, Loose-Leaf 
Note Books, Grammar for Thinkers, Hiawatha 
Pictures, Ready-Reference Parliamentarian, 
Term-Plan in Punctuation, Handbook of Com- 
mercial English, etc. 

Our plan for clubbing magazine subscriptions is 
also referred to. 

Catalog Free on Request 
We publish the magazine Education ($3.00) 38th year beginning Sept., 1917 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Sterling Quality Books 


Foops AND SANITATION, 
Forster and Weigley 


A high-school text for beginners in Domestic- 
Science; educates in principles rather than in recipes. 


A YEAR IN SCIENCE, 
Weckel and Thalman 


Based upon the conviction that the first year of 
science should be fundamental to all sciences. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE PRINTED PAGE, 
S. H. Clark 


A new and unusual book on the tecahing of liter- 
ature and oral reading in high schools and colleges. 


A Stupy or ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
Writers, J. Scott Clark 


Embraces a study of 76 writers, a valuable ref- 
erence book for high-school libraries. 


Tue Hieu-Scuoo.t Prostem, Pearson ....$1.25 


A book of helpful, practical suggestions for prin- 
cipals and other teachers; should be in every high- 
school library. 


To save time, letters, and bookkeeping, please send 
cash order. We'll refund, if you’re not satisfied. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO., Chicago 





























